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AS I REMEMBER YOU 


Produced by The Writers. Hollywood, Cal. 


Main Characters in the Play: 
ARLETTE. 
Tue Vistror, a Woman She has Tried to Forget. 
Henry. 
Tue Srrancer, a Man He has Forgotten. 
The Character in the Prologue: 
Memory: A Curse and a Pleasure. 


AS I REMEMBER YOU 


Scene: Before the black velvet curtains, in a dim 
light, a veiled figure stands, slowly tossing golden balls. 
The figure is neither male nor female . . . vague... 
sexless. It speaks in a low chant. 


Tux Voice. I am Memory. [Tossing the golden 


balls the while.| And see . . . these are the Yester- 
days with which I play. [Toss . . . from one hand 
to the other.| Today ... Yesterday. . . . Yester- 


day ... Today. Tomorrow I know not. [Now, 
with indifference the balls are tossed lightly over the 

shoulder, and disappear.| I can make the dead live 
for in me there is no death. I goad him who should 
~ not rest upon his pillow. I bring peace to tortured 
souls. Out of partings I take the sorrow. And meet- 
ings I flood with the glory of all that has been. Mine 
is the voice that drives into the river. Mine is the 
voice that lures back from the grave. All that you 
are today . . . each one of you . . . you are because 
of me. Whatever you do is in echo to all that you 
have done in days of yore. I am your master. I 
pull the strings, even as I pull the strings for the 
puppets you are about to behold. 

[The figure fades into darkness. The black cur- 


tains part slowly. | 
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[Another scene is revealed.] 

Nicut: A moonlit garden. In the center a stone 
bench, high-backed. It nestles under the shadow of 
palms and bushes. An ideal spot for lovers. A stone 
tabourette, used as a table, is near at hand. As the 
curtains part, the scene is bathed in soft moonlight. 
The garden looks romantic. Almost anything might 
happen here. The strains of a languorous waltz are 
heard from the ballroom of the nearby hotel. 

A man and a woman, breathless from dancing, enter 
the scene, and pause for a moment near the stone bench. 
He sits and taking her hand draws her close beside 
him. He folds her into his arms and kisses her. The 
music dies. 

Henry [as he raises his head from her face]. I 
can hardly believe my happiness .. . that you will 
be my wife. 

[She smiles at him and reaching for his hand, presses 
it in answer. Suddenly a glaring light falls full upon 
them. It comes not from the Hotel, but from the op- 
posite direction. They draw apart guiltily. | 

ARLETTE. Oh dear! 

Henry [looking in the direction of the light]. 1 
wonder if that jackass is going to park his car there 
for the rest of the evening. 

[A waiter passes through the garden. Henry calls 
him. The waiter approaches the couple. | 

Henry [speaks to his fiancée]. What will you 
drink, dear? 

ArteTTE. Only a lemonade. 
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Henry. One lemonade. And a soda for me... . 
[The waiter nods and goes.| [He takes a flask out of 
his pocket.| May I? Just one? 

ARrLETTE. Why ...I don’t mind... only... 

Henry. Only what? 

ArteTre. Vm afraid, after all you have told 
me. Supposing you should slip back into your bad 
habits. 

Henry. No, dear! Those wild days are over. 

ARLETTE. Are you sure? 

Henry. Sure. [A moment’s pause.| You’re so 
wonderful, Arlette. In these days to find a woman 
like you . . . an old fashioned girl with all of the old 
virtues and none of the modern vices. . . . Well, it 
just doesn’t seem possible, that’s all. [He sighs 
_ deeply. | 

ArtettTe, Why do you sigh? 

Henry. I’m so unworthy of you. 

ARLETTE. Don’t feel that way. Just as you love 
me because I have had no experience in life... no 
temptation, I love you because you have struggled 

. and fought and won! You’re so strong and won- 
derful. Why, you wouldn’t be the man you are to- 
day, if you hadn’t known every sort of temptation. 

Henry. But I yielded... always. 

ArRLETTE, Always? 

Henry. Well... nearly always. 

Artetre. You must have been wild. 

Henry. A perfect devil. But don’t be afraid. 
When we’re married, I’ll be a model husband. 
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Artettr. Oh, don’t be. Please leave me something 
to reform. 

[The Warrer returns and sets down the glasses. 
He goes. Artntre starts to drink her lemonade. 
Henry pours the liquid from his flask into his glass of 
soda. | 

Henry. It’s better to start life with a clean slate. 
You don’t blame me for all the things I’ve told you? 

ArLeTTe. Blame you? I ove you for them. 

Henry. It’s just because I believe in absolute hon- 
esty between a man and a woman. 

ArteTTE. Just as I do. It makes me almost wish 
I had something to confess. My life is so colorless. 
I’ve never smoked, never tasted a cocktail. ... [She 
laughs.| In fact, ’'m almost too good to be true. 

Henry. A woman without a past. The modern 
miracle. And thank God for you. [He strokes her 
hand tenderly.| And I have to match all this virtue 
by saying, that I smoked like a chimney, drank like a 
sponge and played poker until the milk man banged 
at the door. And as for women... [A gesture 
all embracing into the air.] 

ARLETTE. Each woman you have known is but one 
more leaf in your hero’s crown. 

[ At this moment a man comes into the scene. | 

Tue Man. Ah, Miss Arlette, there you are. ve 
looked everywhere for you. This is our dance. [He 
glances towards Henry apologetically.| Sorry to 
take the charming young lady away from you. 

[Henry looks as though he could devour him on the 
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spot, as ARLETTE rises, excuses herself with a smile and 
goes with the newcomer towards the Hotel. Alone, 
Henry takes his whiskey and soda and slowly pours it 
out onto the ground. As he does so, he feels a tap on 
his shoulder and glancing up sees a stranger poking 
his head out of the bushes. He is a weak, sickly, 
anemic chap and looks anything but prosperous. 
Yet ... in some vague way .. . he bears a striking 
resemblance to Henry. Looks as though he might be a 
third or fourth cousin, down on his luck. You know! 
The sort we all have, the sort we all forget and who 
never remembers us until we have money. | 

Tue Srrancer [as he timidly taps Henry again]. 
age... youre it! 

Henry [looking at the man]. Who the devil are 
you? 

[Tur Strancer glances cautiously on all sides, then 
he tiptoes out and stands before Henry. He is an 
uninviting creature, without poise and very timid. | 

Henry [looks him over from head to foot but no 
gleam of memory helps him. He repeats his question]. 
I say . .. who are you? There’s something awfully 
familiar about you. 

Tuer Srrancer [laughs. To be exact, he snickers. 
It cannot be called a laugh]. Familiar? I should 
think so. 

Henry. Good Lord! You’ve got on a collar and 
tie that I used to wear ten years ago. Who are you? 
Do I know you? 

Tue Srrancer. You ought to. You’ve lived with 
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me all your life. That is, until an instant ago. 

Henry [stares at him, then taps his forehead]. Are 
you quite allright ... here? [THe Strancer nods. ] 
Then you’re mistaken, for I’ve never lived with any- 
body. 

Tue Strancer. That isn’t the tale you tell Arlette. 

Henry. How the devil do you know? And how 
dare you call my fiancée “Arlette?” [Agam the un- 
holy snicker.| Who are you? 

Tue Strancer [holds up his hand in mock heroics 
and in a loud stage whisper, making his victim as un- 
comfortable as possible, says]. Sh...h! [A low 
sweeping bow.| Your past. 

Henry. My what? 

Tue Strancer [nods]. Your Past. It isn’t very 
often that a man’s past comes back to him but. . . 

Henry. Rot! You can’t pull that stuff. My 
Past! <A pale, sickly, anemic thing like you. Not 
much. My Past was a splendid dare devil of a fel- 
LOW. see 

Tue Strancer [interrupting]. I am your Past. 

Henry [weakly hedging]. Well, you’ve changed. 
You’re not as I remember you. 

Tue Srrancer. Of course not. Pasts never are. 

Henry. This is absurd. 

Tue Srrancer. Not at all. You don’t recognize 
me because I’m not as you would like me to be. You’ve 
told yourself a fairy tale so often, you at last believe 
it. [He sighs.| That’s always the way! When a 
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man looks back into the years, he sees himself through 
rose colored glasses . . . a sort of hero, and his real 
past isn’t good enough for him. Nevertheless, I am 
what you were. 

Henry [studies him for a moment taking him in from 
head to foot, trying to grasp what Tur StranceEr has 
said. Then he seems to accept the statement as true 
and shakes his head in utter helplessness]. My... 
but you’re commonplace . . . absolutely commonplace! 

Tue Srrancer. Most pasts are... terribly. 
I’m no different to any other. 

[There is a long pause in which the two men study 
each other. | 

Henry. Why have you come? 

Tue Srrancer [effeminately]. Because ’m very 

angry with you. 

_ Henry. Indeed? 

Tue Strancer. Yes. You have treated me rot- 
_ tenly. I also don’t like the way you are deceiving 
Arlette. 

Henry. You Have got a nerve! 

Tue Srrancrer. Notatall. I’m here to defend my 
good name and to insist that you tell her the truth. 

Henry. About what? 

Tue Srrancer. Me. 

Henry [roars]. Why she has never even heard of 
you. 

Tue Strancrr. Yes she has. That’s just the 
trouble. She hasn’t heard of the real me, what I truly 
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am. But you have maligned me, blackened my name 
and sullied my honor. It has to end. 

Henry. You talk like an old woman. 

Tur Srrancer. Sometimes I feel like an old woman. 

Henry. You could tell that to anybody and get 
away with it. [Disgusted, he turns away from him, 
intending to ignore him, leans back and lights a cig- 
arette. | 

[Tue Srrancer watches Henry an instant, then 
pushes him towards the edge of the bench and sits be- 
side him. | 

Henry. Get up. And get out. 

Tue Srrancer [shakes his head slowly and stub- 
bornly]. Ym not going. 

Henry [aghast]. Not going? 

Tue Strancer. No, I’m going to stay here and be 
presented to Arlette. 

Henry [becomes somewhat nervous. It has not 
dawned on him that the man was to be taken seriously. |. 
You can’t stay here. [THe Strancer giggles. 
Somewhat taken aback.] Well... of course, you 
cAN if you want to. There’s no way I can put you 
out. [He listens a moment to the music in the dis- 
tance, then the music ceases. Hand clapping is heard. 
Henry rises, and hurrying to the edge of the garden, 
looks off. When he returns he is very nervous. Sit- 
ting, he again implores his torturer.| The encore will 
be over soon. She’ll be coming back. If you are 
honestly my Past, be a good scout and clear out. 

Tue Strrancrer. Why should I? 
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Henry. You'll queer the whole thing if she sees 
you. Frankly, ’m ashamed of you. 

Tue Srrancer [sanctimoniously|. Ashamed of a 
good little boy like me? Why, I’ve always been a 
paragon. Never smoked, never drank, wouldn’t look 
at a woman and went to church twice a day. 

Henry [glancing about]. Sh...h! If anyone 
should hear you. 

Tue Srrancer. You were proud of me once. I 
don’t understand. 

Henry. You'll ruin my reputation. Listen. Tl 
confess to you, why I’ve lied about you to Arlette. 
My past is my very greatest asset. She loves me for 
the wild Don Juan, I have been. It was on the strength 
of you that I won HER. 

Tue Srrancer. I see! [He smoothes his coat 
and becomes somewhat inflated.] I always wondered 
why she accepted you. [Henry smothers an excla- 
mation of annoyance.| You believe in Arlette, don’t 
you? 

Henry. Implicitly. : 

Tue Srrancer. I don’t. My experience with 
woman has been... 

Henry [laughing]. Your experience... ha. 

10 ae ae 

Tur Srrancer [annoyed]. From observation, of 
course. You knew perfectly well what I meant. I 
find that when a woman assumes that innocent “I don’t 
understand you” air, she usually knows more than 


you do. 
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Henry. Not Arlette. She’s straight from the con- 
vent. 

Tur Strancer. Fromthe convent... . Yes. But 
straight? I wonder. 

Henry. Yovu’re going too far. 

Tur Srrancer. I hate to hurt your feelings about 
your fiancée, but somehow I don’t like her. 

Henry. You don’t have to. You’re not marrying 
her. 

Tue Srrancer. We sorn are marrying her. 
And I repeat—I don’t like her! I like a woman with 
more dash and pep . . . and all the things I’m not. 

Henry [looking him over slowly, then shaking his 
head]. Ill say you’re not. [Out of his pocket he 
takes his handkerchief. As he does so, a small white 
disk rolls out. | 

Tue Strancer [stoops for it and holds it up gin- 
gerly between thumb and forefinger]. What’s that? 
A hat check? 

Henry. Don’t be an ass. It’s a poker chip. 

Tue Srrancer [drops tt with a frightened scream 
as though it were a red hot coal, then he puts his hand 
to his mouth, as one who has said a bad word]. On! 
[Fascinated, in spite of himself, he reaches again for 
the offending thing.| I never touched one before. 
But I po remember seeing one once. It was in the 
contribution box. That wicked Saunders fellow put 
it in. Remember? 

Henry [interested . . . even while he would rather 
mot be]. Saunders? No... can’t say that I do. 
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Tue Srrancer. You couldn’t forget him. He 
married Mary Ellen. 

Henry. Mary Ellen.... [He thinks for a mo- 
ment, then smiles as he recalls her.| That was the 
girl with the marvelous red hair. 

Tue Srrancer’ [enthusiastically]. That’s it. 
That’s the girl. She always had holes in her stock- 
ings, and smelt of onions. 

Henry [as she slowly returns to his consciousness |. 
She had a ripping figure . . . soft... yielding... 

Tue Strancer. How do you know? 

Hewry [delighted to have scored|. For once my 
memory is better than yours. How doI know? [He 
bursts out laughing.| You don’t remember the night 
of the church sociable when . . . 

Tue Strrancer. When she boxed your ears be- 
cause you tried to kiss her. That’s as far as you 
got. Huh! ... don’t I remember? 

Henry. What an unpleasant devil you are. 

Tuer Srrancer. You'll begin to believe pretty soon 
that the years gone by are never as a man pictures 
them. 

Henry [turns away from him and taking a flask 
from his pocket, pours the liquid ito his glass, 
preparatory to AR LETTE’s return. THE STRANGER 
reaches out and calmly takes the flask out of his hand. 
He raises it to his nostrils and eyes Henry question- 
ingly.| What’s the matter, Pussyfoot? 

Tuer Strancer. I’m trying to make out what it is. 

Henry. What does it smell like to you? 
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Tus Strancer. Hairtonic. [He sniffs again, then 
studies the flask.] It doesn’t smell like... [He 
sniffs once more.| Good God! It’s whiskey! 

Henry. How do you know? 

Tur Srrancer. I tasted it once when I had a 
toothache. . . . Mother gave me some. [He pours a 
drop on one finger and tastes it gingerly. | 

Henry [reaching for the flask]. Sorry to disap- 
point you, but it’s only lemonade perfumed with 
whiskey. I never have acquired a taste for strong 
liquor but I have to live up to my reputation, so I do 
this to impress Arlette. 

Tue Strancer [his eyes widen with horror]. And 
you deceive a woman? 

Henry. No, new-born babe, I don’t deceive her— 
I only try! 

Tue Srrancer. What po you mean? 

Henry. If you knew anything at all, you’d know 
that no man ever deceives a woman. [A pause.| It 
can’t be done. [ARiEetrre’s laughter and the sound of 
voices is heard.| Go... for Heaven’s sake, go! 
[Tue Strancer shakes his head. Henry turns his 
pockets inside out and puts all the money he has into 
Tue Srrancer’s hand, but as an indignant woman, he 
flings the money from him. Henry is frantic.] Name 
your price. Ill give you anything. I'll do anything 
if you'll only go. 

Tue Strancer. I'll go on one condition. 

TAGNEY.c\) YES G-. bo tyesae tes 
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Tur Srrancer. That you promise solemnly never 
to mention me again. 

Henry. Here she comes! [He pushes the man 
with all of his strength back into the bushes. ] 

Tue Strancer [ pokes out his head as Henry seats 
himself again and tries to look unconcerned. Without 
looking wp, Henry frantically waves to him to “keep 
back” ]. You haven’t promised yet. 

Henry. I promise. 

Tur Strancer. Never to brag about me again. 

Henry [nods]. Never! 

Tue Strancer. Remember if you do, I’m coming 
right out in the open and show you up foraliar. [He 
ducks suddenly as Henry makes frantic gestures. 
ARLETTE and her companion return. Tur Man bows 
and goes after she is seated. AR LETTE smiles at HENry. 
Then she looks puzzled for she sees him waving his arms 
about. Henry, self-conscious, at being caught, makes 
another pass at something imaginary. | 

Henry. A fly has been worrying me to death. 

ARLETTE [coming close to him]. Missed me? 

Henry [absentmindedly, glancing behind him]. I 
wouldn’t have had you back a moment sooner. I mean 

. I’m glad you enjoyed the dance. [He glances 
again to be sure that all ts serene in the enemy’s 
quarter. | 

Artetts. What are you looking at? 

Henry. The moon. Pretty moon isn’t it? 


Artette. Uh—huh. I’m cold. [She shivers. ] 
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Henry [putting his arm about her]. Allow me to 
put something around you. 

ArtettTe. I really want a wrap. Would you get 
me one? 

Henry. Certainly. [He rises.] 

,ARLETTE. The maid is in my room. She’ll give it 
to you. But the elevator isn’t working and you'll have 
to walk up six flights. 

Henry. For you, I would crawl up on my hands 
and knees. 

Artetre. You darling! [She gives him a little 
love pat as he goes. She watches after him, love in 
her eyes. Then her eyes grow cloudy and troubled. 
She sighs deeply, as one who bears a secret burden, 
Presently she reaches out for her lemonade glass, and 
takes a sip. THE STRANGER peers out from behind the 
bushes, watching her, but she does not see him. As 
ARLETTE takes a sip of her drink, she suddenly feels a 
rousing slap on the back. Tur Strancrer becomes a 
witness of the following scene, although he remains 
unnoticed. ARrLeTTE chokes at being hit, sets down 
her glass and turns sharply, only to see a woman step 
from the bushes behind her.| Gracious! [She tries to 
smile.] You frightened me. [She looks at the flashy 
woman, who advances towards her. She is not an 
object to inspire confidence. Showily dressed in loud 
but modish clothes, she looks the better class of street 
walker. | 

Tue Woman. Hello, Kiddo! 

ARLETTE. Good evening. 
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Tue Woman. Don’t know me?... Or... don’t 
want to? 

ArtettTeE [frightened, glancing swiftly in the direc- 
tion in which Henry has gone]. I don’t know you. 

Tue Woman. You ought to. 

[In the bushes, THE Srrancer gives a long, low 
whistle of understanding. But it sownds like the wind 
and nobody notices him. | 

ARLETTE [her eyes very troubled]. Who... who 
are you? 

Tue Woman. The way you ask that question is a 
dead give-away that you already know. But you’re so 
used to denying my existence that you’ve even got your- 
self bluffed. 

ARrLeTTE. I’m not sure who you are. 

Tue Woman. Oh, yes you are. Perfectly sure. 

Aruette. You look like... like Someone I had 
almost forgotten. 

Tur Woman. Someone you'd give a million dollars 
to forget ... and can’t. What’s more, you never 
will. No woman ever does. 

ARLETTE [weakly]. Are you really my Past? 

Tue Woman [nods]. That’s me. 

ARLETTE. But you’re so slangy . . . so horrible. 

THe Woman. Weren’t you, before the Salvation 
Army got hold of you? 

ArteTte. Sh...h! [Dumbly she implores the 
woman to be silent] aE have you come here? 
What do you want? 

Ture Woman, I’m sick of the way you’ve been treat- 
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ing me. I’m sick of being denied. What’s the matter 
with me? Are you ashamed of me? 

[Tue Srrancer nods his head in approval. “Who 
COULD be ashamed of this amazing creature?” | 

ARLetTe [in answer to her question]. Well... 
frankly .. . to tell the-truth .. . 

Tur Woman. Say, if you told the truth you'd give 
your system such a shock you’d die of fright. 

[The bushes quiver suddenly, as Tur STRANGER 
rocks with laughter and has to cover his mouth with 
his hand to prevent his audible snickers. ] 

ARLETTE. I don’t see what it has to do with you 
whether I’m truthful or .. . 

Tue Woman. Of course you don’t see what it has 
to do with me, so I'll tell you. 

ARLETTE. Please don’t. I really don’t care. 

Tue Woman. You’ve got to listen just the same. 
That’s what I’ve come here for... to tell you. 
Every time you stretch your angel wings and prattle 
about being a woman without a past, you’re denying 
my existence. And I won’t have it! Every woman 
wants to be recognized and I insist that you acknowl- 
edge me. 

Aruetre. Acknowledge a rakish thing like you? 
Never? I?ll kill myself first. 

Tue Woman. [’m going to stick around until 
you do. 

ArtetTe. I?ll never tell him about you . . . never! 

Tur Woman. You shall tell him! [She raises her 
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voice, stamps her foot in a sudden outburst of temper. | 
You shall! Vl hound you till you do. 

ARLETTE. Don’t scream so ... please. 

Tue Woman. I shall if I like. 

ArLeTTE. Please . . . please talk quietly. Ill lis- 
ten to everything you have to say. 

Tur Woman. You bet you will! What kind of a 
life do you think you are leading me? Shoving me 
here . . . pushing me there? Every time there is the 
slightest danger of my meeting that man of yours you 
side track him, push me out of the way . . . do any- 
thing you happen to feel like, just so he shan’t meet 
me. [More quietly.| ‘The day you said you were 
through with me I was satisfied. You and I did not 
fit together any more. I couldn’t see the “Straight 
and Narrow,” and you couldn’t see the other way. 
That was all right. I was perfectly content to go my 
way and let you go yours. But I never thought you’d 
‘be so uppish and snobbish that you’d be ashamed of me 
. . . that you’d actually deny I’d ever lived! 

Aruette. I don’t see why you’re so mad about it. 
I don’t like you. I haven’t liked you for a long time 
and you know it. 

Tue Woman [again in temper]. What do you sup- 
pose I care whether you like me or not? What do you 
suppose I care whether your fashion plate fiancé likes 
me or not? I’m just mad, I tell you, and I’m going to 
have my rights. [THe Srrancer in the bushes ap- 
plauds silently.| [She comes threateningly near 
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Ar.eTTE.] Some day he is going to meet me face to 
face. A word accidentally breathed in your sleep . . . 
the remark of some man at a Club. Try as you will 
to avoid it we shall meet some day, so I have decided 
that it might as well be now. 

AntetteE. Oh no...no...I beg of you. 

Tue Woman. Why not? If you only realized it, 
it would save you a lot of annoyance in the future. 
When the introduction is once over, you won’t have 
to be scared to death for the remainder of your life. 

Artette, If he sees you he’ll break our engage- 


ment. 
Tue Woman. That isn’t the worst thing that could 
happen to you... he MIGHT marry you. 


Aruette. I wish you’d go away! [Tears flood 
her eyes and she turns appealingly to her heartless 
visitor. | 

Tue Woman. Why are you getting married any- 
way? Hard up? 

ARLETTE. No. Because I love him. 

Tue Woman. That’s the best reason nor to 
marry him. Well . . . marriage will cure you of love. 
It always does. 

ArueTTeE. You’re horrid and cynical. 

Tue Woman. You know we’ve tried it twice. ... 

ArueTtTe [looking about]. Sh...h... please! 

Tue Woman. And I have come to the conclusion 
that there is only one good thing about matrimony. 

ArtetteE. And that is... ? 

Tue Woman. Alimony! 
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ArtetTe. I think you’re simply horrid. 

Tue Woman. A woman marries once because she’s 
curious, twice because she is a born optimist. But the 
third time because she is a damn fool. [She sits back 
lazily, puts her feet on the tabourette and lights a cig- 
arette.| Have one? [Aruerrre shakes her head.] 

Tue Woman [sarcastically]. Never smoked I sup- 
pose? 

ArLETTE. Please take your feet down. It looks so 
vulgar. 

Tue Woman. And this from an alley cat like you. -~ 

ARLETTE. Please . .. please take them down. ea) 


THe Woman. No, old dear! I’ve sat this way all = 


my life... that is until you met Henry. By the = 
way, what made you tell him that you went to a con- ©'% 


vent. te} 


ARLETTE, Because I did. ew 
Ture Woman. We did. But we only stayed long 
enough to get expelled. 


Artertrr. I had forgotten that. =] 


Tue Woman. Just like you! 

ARLETTE. Somehow, disagreeable things have a way 
of fading with the years . . . things like sickness and 
pain, and only the happy things stay in one’s memory. 

Tue Woman. I don’t agree with you. I don’t kid 
myself, I know every wallop life handed me. That’s 
just the difference between you and me. I see things 
as they arE ... you, as you would like them to be. 
You’re silly . . . sentimental! 

ARLETTE [does not wait to hear more. She rises 


Library 
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and runs to the edge of the garden, peering off. Then 
she returns.] Aren’t you going? 

Tur Woman. No, I told you I wasn’t. 

ArtettTE. You couldn’t be so cruel. 

Tur Woman. “Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” Remember the day we learned that? 

Artette [somewhat losing her self-control—a little 
hysterically]. Ill find some way to get rid of you! 

Tue Woman. Pshaw! Don’t make me laugh. No 
woman ever found a way to get rid of her past. 
Haven’t you tried it before? [Dramatically. | 
You’ve tried to kill me . . . crush me. . . ignore me 

. everything. Nights when I’ve come and whis- 
pered in your sleep, you’d take a Bromide and roll 
over. But it didn’t help you. You’d only dream 
about me then. In the day time to get away from me, 
you’d try to write or read. But my face would 
come between your eyes and the printed page. Am I 
right? 

ARLETTE [nods dully]. Good God... yes! 

THe Woman [laughs. Hers is the victory. Then 
she slowly puffs her cigarette|. 'The first time you 
were ashamed of me was the first time you imagined 
yourself in love. Remember? 

ArteTTE, Don’t talk about that please. ... It 
hurts. [She turns impulsively to Taz Woman. The 
one person in all the world to whom she can be absolutely 
honest.| Would you believe that I have never been 
able to forget? Oh, how vividly it all comes back to 
me! That night on the porch when the shadow of 
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leaves mingled with the moonlight, as the Heaven of 
his arms closed about me. 

Tue Woman [somewhat dreamily]. Funny, you 
should remember that. All I can think of is the mos- 
quitoes. They were a pest that Summer. 

ARLETTE [as one talking to herself—oblivious to THE 
Woman, staring ahead]. And that exquisite moment 
when he first kissed me. 

Tue Woman. He needed a shave so badly. He had 
just come from the Maine woods and rushed straight 
to us. I noticed that rough beard much more than I 
did the shadow of leaves. 

ARLETTE. Could anyone be so unromantic. [She 
stares ahead of her in sheer amazement. Then she 
smiles.| But there’s one night you’ll nave to admit 


was divine . . . the big night at Dan Kelly’s. Even 
' you will have to admit that. 
Tue Woman. Um... fair. We might really 


_ have enjoyed it if your corset hadn’t been too tight and 
your heels too high. 

Artetre. Those unimportant trifles have long since 
passed from my mind. 

Tue Woman. Those “Trifles,” as you call them, 
helped to cramp your soul and made me what I am 
today. 

ArtetTe. That man truly loved me. 

Tue Woman [shrieks with laughter]. I remember. 
He said so. 

ArLetTe [angry, rising]. You are hateful. You 
don’t believe in anything. 
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Tue Woman. Oh, yesI do. [Her eyes veil with a 
moment’s sadness.| In children. [There is a long 
pause, in which she forgets to smoke. The cigarette 
almost falls from her hand. Then she gets herself to- 
gether and, ashamed of showing emotion even for an 
instant, she adds cynically.| I believe in children .. . 
for other people. [Arierre disgusted, turns away. 
Tur Woman follows her and speaks to her back.| By 
the way, my dear, take a tip from me. Don’t put off 
having them. Babies are like the measles. Have 
them young, if you are going to have them at all. 

Artette [her face scarlet]. How dare you talk 
like this? 

Tue Woman. You must belong to the Motion Pic- 
ture Board of Censors. They are the only guys I 
know, who think babies are indecent. Maybe, your 
fiancé has more brains than you . . . I hope so. 

ARLETTE [ panic stricken]. He’s coming. Oh won’t 
you go? 

[Tue Woman shakes her head and leans back against 
the bushes, prepared to wait. ARLETTE is busy look- 
ing off towards Henry, so she does not see the by-play. 
For Tue Srrancer leans out of the bushes. Tuer 
Woman sees him and smiles. . . . It has ever been her 
job to smile at Strangers. The Man smiles back. 
There is a moment of real flirtation in which one sees 
that he is deeply flattered to have gained the woman’s 
notice. He preens himself. Truly atavistic, the male 
glosses his finery in the presence of an amorous female, 
More brave than he has ever been in his life, Tur 
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Strancer reaches out his hand and pulls the woman 
into the bushes. By the time Henry returns, neither 
Tue Woman nor THE Srrancer are to be seen. 
Henry is not the same man he was when he left a few 
moments ago. He is dejected, heartsick. | 

ARLETTE [as though intuitively sensing what has 
happened|. What’s wrong dear? [She tries to take 
his hand. He will not allow her to touch him, but sinks, 
aman broken in spirit, wpon the bench. | 

Henry. Don’t touch me... please. 

ArxLeTTe. What is it? What’s wrong? 

Henry. I know everything. <A fool with too many 
drinks, not knowing who I am, mentioned your name. 
Your past is clear to me. 

Artette. Don’t believe the words of a drunken 
man. Believe me, I have no Past. 

[At this moment Tur Woman thrusts her head out 
from the bushes and gives ARLETTE a vicious tug. 
ARLETTE holds wp her hand, imploring her to remain 
hidden. But 'THE Woman is adamant. She leans over 
and speaks in ARLETTE’s ear. | 

Tue Woman. You knew that the next time you 
lied about me I’d give you away! [She makes a sweep- 
ing bow, as well as the constraint of the bushes allow. 
towards Henry.| At last we meet! 

Henry [facing Artette, does not glance up al- 
though his range of vision also takes in Tur VistTor. 
But he seems not to see or hear her]. It is all so plain 
to me. As if your Past were before my very eyes. 
What a Foot I’ve been. 
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Tuer Vistror. True to your sex, Old Dear. 

Henry. I couldn’t have believed it of you, Arlette. 

Tur Strancer [watching from the bushes shakes a 
“Naughty-naughty” finger at Henry]. Fifty-fifty! 
You cheated her just as much as she cheated you. 

Henry. How covtp you lie to me when you know 
how honest and straightforward I have been with you. 
I kept back nothing of my hideous past... . 

Tur Srrancer [to Tue Vistror]. Isn’t it terrible 
the names he calls me? 

Henry. I have told you all the disgraceful things 
I did. I have dragged out my Past which I am so 
ashamed. 

Tue Srrancer [his hand falling heavily upon 
Henry’s shoulder]. Whoa there... . 

Henry [flings off the hand and springs to his feet. 
He looks coldly at Artzntrz]. You and I must sep- 
arate. There is no other way. 

ARLETTE. Oh, no... Henry Darling. . . for- 
give me. [She goes to one side of the scene, overcome 
by her emotion, Henry goes to the opposite side, 
suffering im dumb agony. The center of the stage is 
held by Tur Strancer and Tue Vistror. For an in- 
stant they look off watching the mortals to whom they 
are linked. | 

Tue Vistror [watching Artetrr]. Look at that 
ninny cry. Can you beat it? 

Tue Srrancrr [after a long moment, very slowly 
and weighty]. Im terribly ashamed of Henry. 
[Now, the couple turn and look at each other, paying 
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no more attention to the mortals. Tus Woman 
smiles at THE STRANGER and commences to arrange his 
necktie.| Isn’t it funny why Henry makes such a fuss 
about you. I think you are charming. 

Tue Vistror. I am. Only it takes a real man to 
know it. A man like you. [She opens her cigarette 
case and offers him one. | 

Tue Strrancer. If you won’t think less of me... 
no thank you. 

Tue Visttor [snapping the case closed]. It’s such 
a relief nowadays to find a man who doesn’t smoke. 

[The sides of the garden grow darker, so that Ar- 
LETTE and Henry are swallowd up in the shadow. 
The center of the scene grows brighter as though a 
shaft of moonlight fell upon the bushes. | 

Tue Srrancer [smiles]. I believe I could like you. 

Tue Vistror [seductively, coming closer]. Suppose 
you try. 

Tue Srrancer [gets up tremendous courage and 
after one or two attempts in which he falters, presently 
pecks her lightly on the cheek]. Ah! 

Tue Vistror. Try the other cheek. [She turns 
her face and he kisses her again. This time more 
bravely. | 

Tur Srrancrer. You are the first woman I ever 
loved. 

Tur Visrror. You are the first man I ever believed. 

Tue Srrancer. Isn’t it grand to be honest? 

Tur Vistror [not meaning quite what he does]. It’s 
grand to be natural. 
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Tur Strancer. Does any man ever really know a 
woman? 

Tur Vistror. Sometimes. [A pause.] And then 
she’s out of luck. 

Tue Strancer [puts his arms about her and draws 
her head down to his shoulder. He sighs happily]. 
All my life I have been looking for a woman like you. 
We are absolutely made for each other. Ever since I 
saved a thousand dollars I have wondered. .. . 

Tue Vistror [drawing away quickly to stare at 
him]. A thousand dollars. 

Tue Strancer. Yes... a whole thousand. 

Tue Vistror [throwing herself once again into his 
arms]. We are absolutely made for each other. 
[She starts to caress him. The light on the bushes 
spreads now and takes in a wider area. | 

ARLETTE [ts heard to cry softly, then overcome with 
emotion, she hurries back to the stone bench, flings her- 
self down, sobbing audibly, her head on the stone tab- 
ourette. HENry comes into the scene and stands 
watching her. He is still angry, injured and indignant. 
As she comes in contact with the whiskey flask upon 
the table, her nose touches it. She ceases weeping 
abruptly and sits up. She takes up the flask and sniffs 
it while her eyes turn accusingly toward Henry. He 
begins to grow uncomfortable. He makes an instinc- 
tive movement to rescue his flask, then checks himself. 
After her first suspicion, she tips her head back and 
takes a swift swig of the drink. Tur Srrancer and 
Tue Vistror lean forward watching with strained at- 
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tention. ARLETTE discovers Henry’s trick. Her 
eyes flash, she sets down the flask with a bang]. 
Lemonave! You have deceived me. 

[Henry hangs his head sheepishly and becomes sud- 
denly busy with his collar, which feels tight and un- 
comfortable. | 

Tue Vistror [to THe Strancer]. Ill bet you 
something. 

Tue Strancer. I never have bet. But I’m willing 
to try. 

Tue Vistror. I'll bet that she’ll make his little un- 
important crime so huge, he’ll forget all about hers 
and be apologizing in five minutes. 

Tue Srrancer [amazed]. Will he really?’ 

Tue Vistror. Wait and see. 

_ ARLETTE [rises and with the offending flask m her 
hand approaches Henry]. I am of your opinion, 
Henry. It is best that we should separate. My con- 
fidence in you is shaken and I cannot marry a man, I 
cannot trust. 

Henry [nods and accepts her ultimatum]. I am 
sorry Arlette. I did it because I loved you... . 

Aruertre. That excuse is threadbare. Women have 
worn it out. I expected something better from you. 

Henry. On the spur of the moment it is all I can 
think of. Give me time. . . 

Artetrr. All you want. You and I are through. 
You object to my past . . . I object equally to yours 
. . . which I can imagine after this. [She throws the 
flask aside]. Go your own way and live with your 
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past, as I shall go and live with mine. [Tue Visiror 
and Tur Strancer stare with frozen horror, as they 
hear these words. Then with one movement they turn 
and regard each other, AnLeTTE nears the bush and 
holds out her hand towards Tuer Vistror.| Come! 

[Tue Vistror looks helplessly from ARLETTE to 
Tue Strancer, then buries her face against his chest. 
His arms fold about her.| 

Henry [takes Tue Strancer’s arm to lead him 
away, but he is violently hurled aside. Surprised at 
such treatment, he addresses Tue Strancer|. What 
does this mean? 

Tue Strrancer [drawing Tue Vistror closer to him 
and protecting her|. It means that a man and a 
woman have dared to be absolutely honest with each 
other. It means that I am a REAL man, not a conven- 
tional puppet like you. I play a fair game and don’t 
make laws to suit my own convenience. I realize that 
this lovely creature in my arms has as much right to 
exist as I. 

Henry [to Tue Srrancer]. Come with me in- 
stantly and leave this seductress. 

ArLETTE [to Tue Vistror]. Leave that horrid 
nasty boy this minute and come with me. [She tries 
to drag her from the man’s arms but they close the 
tighter. | 

Tue Srrancer. You will have to admit that we 
have the advantage. No human alive can ever force 
the Past to become the Present. We are through with 
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both of you. You can never force us to enter your lives 
again. 

Henry. That’s true. 

Tue Strancer. Say “Goodbye” to Arlette forever 

. my darling . . . for you and she shall never meet 
again. [He takes Tue Vistror’s arm and leads her 
out of the bushes past Henry and AgLeTTe. ARLETTE 
makes a gesture of protest, as though to stop her. 
But Tue Visrror shakes her head. | 

Tue Vistror [to Artettre]. It’s no use, Kiddo. 
Even the best of friends must part. 

Tue Strancer [as he passes Henry]. Henry, do 
you remember that naughty joke we once heard? 
“What do you do when you meet a woman with a past?” 
The answer is—“Give her a present.” You’d better 
act like a man and make yours a wedding present. 
[The couple go, leaving Henry and Artette alone. 
It takes them a moment to get over the shock and sur- 

prise of this sudden parting. Then Henry comes 
closer. | 

Henry. You are all alone in the world now, Arlette. 
What will you do? 

AruettTE. I don’t know. 

Henry. Can’t you forgive and forget . . . just as 
Ican? After all you and your past are two different 
things and now that the past is gone, nothing stands 
between us. [He puts an arm about her.| Darling 

. won’t you make up with me? [She looks wp for 
an instant then allows herself to be crushed against 
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him. As he holds her in silence, the bushes part 
slightly and the couple—Tue Vistror and Tue 
StranceR—are seen to peer out. But the mortals do 
not see them now. | 

Tue Vistror. What did I tell you? 

Tue Srrancer. I lose. What do I owe you? 

Tue Vistror. A debt no man ever paid . . . Fidel- 
ity. 

ArtettTs [as Henry releases her, looks up into his 
face, smiling and happy]. You won’t lie to me again 

.. ever... will you, Darling? 

Henry. Never! [He does not look as though he 
quite believed himself . . . but perhaps we do him an 
injustice. The strains of the same languorous waltz 
are heard. Henry puts his arm about her and starts 
slowly to take a step. Suddenly a shaft of light falls 
upon them and makes a pathway before them. They 
pause as they look off. | 

ARLETTE. I wonder what that is? 

Henry. The light of Happiness. . . . My Darling! 
[He leads her tenderly in the direction of the light. 
We see them follow the Golden Gleam.) 

Tue Vistror [parts the bushes and peers after 
them]. “The Light of Happiness” ... Bunk! 
Same mistake all lovers make. 

Tue Strrancer [smiles]. Anyway they will have a 
good time chasing it. 

Tue Vistror. Yea! A man has to chase somE- 
THING, 

Tue Srrancer [pays no attention to this remark, 
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but looks at her sentimentally, happily sighs and says: | 
We have found happiness and we have Freedom, 

Tue Visttor [looks pityingly at the trusting boy]. 
Yes, . . . until those two have their first row at the 
breakfast table and then we will be right back with 
them. 

Tue Strancer [looks at her, gasping in surprise |. 
We will be back with them? 

Tue Vistror. You bet we'll be back—She’ll fling 
you at him... and he’ll fling me at her. .. . And 
after that—we’ll be boarders for Life. 
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IN THE MORGUE 


Produced by The Garrett Club, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHARACTERS 


CaREN. 
HELPER. 
Voice. 
Kraic. 


IN THE MORGUE 


Prace: In the Morgue of a foreign City. 

Scene: A small almost empty room with the rear 
walls of glass. Before this glass, black curtains are 
drawn. An old man... Caren... sits at a low 
table, well forward, sorting and arranging papers, 
writing from time to time. A lamp upon the table is 
so shaded as to concentrate the light and throws 
Caren’s wicked face into sharp relief. The room con- 
veys a feeling of unfriendliness, coldness and gloom. 
CarEn is old, so old he is decrepit ... hard, shrill 
and tottering. His features are sharp, his fingers are 
as talons. He seems almost as a vulture . . . perhaps 
from hovering too long amongst the unbeloved dead, 

Caren [calling to some one behind the black curtain]. 
What was the number of that last one? 

Hetrer [putting out his head]. Thirteen. [He 
disappears. | 

Caren [writes and repeats]. 'Thirteen. 

Vorces [are heard, rough and harsh, from in back 
of the curtains]. Shove that stiff up! He’s got more 
room than what’s coming to him. 

Caren [calling, without rising]. Who is it you’re 
moving? 

Voice. Thirteen. Any reason why he _ should 


sprawl? 
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Caren. Nota bit. Shove him along. 

[The curtains part. There is a swift vision of bril- 
liant light within, and bodies laid out wpon tables of 
ice. | 

Kraic [a man, scarcely more than a boy, over- 
wrought and hysterical, with his hands pressed close 
to his throbbing temples, bursts out]. Oh... Oh! 
Let me stay here just a moment away from that horror. 

Caren [glancing up from his writing and smiling]. 
Yow’re all the same the first ay 

Keaiésy Ob. .0h.>. oa! 

CaREN. That ie one got you... eh? 

Kraic [bitterly]. So young... so young! 

Caren. Must have been a good looker. Much as 
you can tell the way his face is banged up. I'll bet his 
own Mother wouldn’t know him. 

Kraie [turning aside]. Don’t! 

Caren [titters]. He ...he... he! Number 
Thirteen ... ! I hope he ain’t superstitious. 

Kraic. He has nothing more to fear. 

Carren [with dread]. There’s no tellin’. 

Kraic. He’s dead... [Enviously.] ... Dead! 

Caren [angry]. Fool! 

Kraic [watching through the glass at the placid 
figure, enviously|. Dead! 

Caren [exasperated]. Bah! 

Kraic [suddenly has a hideous thought and turns 
swiftly to Caren]. You think it was fair ...? He 
went of his own free will? 

Caren. Eh... ? What put that into your head? 
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Kratc. No clothes . . . naked! 

Caren. A lot of them do that whenthey take the 
plunge. It ain’t so easy to identify them. It saves a 
lot of bother, too. We stick ’em on the slabs a while 
and then . . 

Krate [shuddering]. Don’t! It makes me cold 

. cold! [Again he parts the curtains and looks 
through the glass.]| He’s so calm... so still. I 
wonder if he suffered first! [With a clutch of hatred 

in his voice.| I wonder if—he starved! 
Caren. That soft white kitten? Not much! Did 
you get a squint at his hands? WHe’s never even tied 
his own tie. | 

Krate [laughs]. And he’s here! 

Caren [looking at Kraic]. This is a funny job for 
a kid like you to pick. 

Krate [turning away]. I’m not as young as I look. 
I’ve got three little ones already. [With deep an- 
.guish.| And another on the way. 

Caren. It’s a queer hang out for a kid like you, 
just the same. 

Kraic [hysterically, almost beside himself]. I tell 
you... there’s another on the way. 

Caren. What do you mean by that? 

Kratc. Nothing! [A pause, then bitterly.| Oh, 
there’s one joy down here. You can burrow and hide 
like a rat from it all, The damn carriages don’t roll 
by before your eyes. The women don’t—Oh, those 
women, how I hate them. Their silks, their jewels, 
their soft white skins. Fed! Clothed! MHoused!... 
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[Clenching his fists.] While Martha starves! Oh 
God! They drive by laughing and I could choke them! 
Listen what happened. [He comes closer to CarEN 
and speaks frantically.| Yesterday in the Park, I 
stood there shivering . . . wondering! And all at once 
the mad hate came into my heart and I felt that I could 
kill. [Caren looks alarmed.] And then... Ha 
.».ha...ha! Then. ..@heKing ... The King 
drove by. [Laughing bitterly, and with a great fiour- 
ish.] And off came my hat! [Making fun of him- 
self.| My hat came off my head, Old Man, and I 
bowed and cringed [vehemently] witH THE HATE IN 
MY HEART. I could have torn the warm furs from his 
throat and wrapped my fingers in their place. [His 
hands clench spasmodically. | 

Caren [thoroughly alarmed]. Hush... . Hush! 
You mustn’t talk so of our King. A nice young boy 
he is. 

Kratc. Ohthe hate ... the hate! Perhaps it will 
leave me here in this hall of the dead. [Glancing 
about.| It all seems so level here. So level. 

Caren [with the first faint touch of sympathy]. 
You’re right. Here’s the one spot on earth where you 
get fair play. That’s what I like. There ain’t no 
rich and there ain’t no poor. And there ain’t no class 
nor nothing. Every man gets a square deal here. . . 
a square deal. 

Kraic, Perhaps that’s worth dying for—a square 
deal. 

Caren. Dying... bah! Wait until you’ve seen 
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a few more of them slung on the slabs. You'll lose 
your longing for death. I’m an old man, but... 

Kraic. If only I can see more of it. If only I can 
bear it. 

Caren. The pay’s not bad. 

Kraic. It would be bad at any price. 

Caren [shaking his finger childishly]|. Tut... 
tut! We’re fair here... fair. There ain’t no 
Howers.... . he’.+3 9 beyes. he!:. ) and. there amt 
mossong., |te chucisiess|e). = 5 but a... 

Kraic [with intense passion, pacing to and fro, and 
never pausing, while he speaks very rapidly|. Tf only 
the living could have what is spent on the dead. All 
the waste . . . the hateful waste. Flowers wilting in 
dead hands. Stones weighing down dead _ hearts. 
While living bodies famish and living eyes burn for the 
| sight of beauty. Oh, I wonder the dead don’t scream 
out at our madness. I wonder the graves don’t burst 
with the pain of it all. 

Caren. Have they shut me up with a maniac? 
Have you gone stark out of your mind? 

[There is a loud knocking on the door, to the right. | 

Caren [opens it a crack and peeps out cautiously]. 
What do you want? 

Voice. Let me in. 

Caren. Get away. 

Vorce [piteously, clamoring]. Let me look once 
. . just once. 

Caren [harshly]. Got a pass? 

Votcr. No... no. Oh, let me in. 
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Caren [bangs the.door shut]. Get away. 

Voice [brokenly]. Let me look once... just 
once. [Caren opens the door a crack.] Are there 
any ... women? 

CarEN. Women? Of course, there’s women... 
always women. What is it you’re craving? The 
sight of the beauties or the smell of their stinking flesh? 
Goon... get out. This isn’t a bawdy house. [He 
slams the door to and walks away. | 

Kratc. What is it he wants? 

Caren. A peep at the stiffs. Probably looking 
for his girl. [He passes out of sight, behind the black 
curtain. | 

Kratc. Oh! [Cautiously he peeps after CarEn, 
then opens the door a crack and calls in a whisper. | 
Man... ! You can see the new ones through the 
panel there. Lift up the curtain. There’s two. A 
blonde haired girl and a boy. [He turns swiftly as 
the curtains part and Caren enters. Softly he shuts . 
the door, then stands watching into the hallway through 
a glass partition.| Poor Soul! 

Caren [mumbles as he returns]. There’s something 
queer about that last young stiff. 

Kraic. Number Thirteen? 

Caren. Yes, number Thirteen. You may have been 
right after all. Perhaps it wasn’t fair play put him 
in the river. There’s some mystery . . . something 
wrong. [Tittering.|. He ... he ... . he! Not 
number Thirteen for nothing. 
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Kratc [watching outside]. How do you know 
there’s anything wrong? 

Caren. That’s telling, Sonny. [With deep mean- 
ing.| But you get wise quick ... looking at the 
dead. 

Kraic. Ugh! 

Caren. People are telephoning and messengers are 
on the way. Pah... things like this are a nuisance. 
They make you late and my Missis does fuss when she 
has to keep supper. What are you watching? 

Krarc. That man who was here at the door. He 
doesn’t go away. I wonder what’s keeping him here. 

Caren. His conscience perhaps. Scared to death 
he’ll find his girl. Afraid not to look for her. 

Kraic. You mean? 

Caren. There’s just two things drives people into 
‘the water. The men... ’cause they’ve got too little 
inside ’em. .. . The women... 

Kraic [furious]. Stop! 

Caren [alarmed, yet brazen... scratching his 
Read|. He ...he...he! Pretty clever little 
joke ...he...he! [Kraic begins to pace the 
room, his hands pressed to his temples.] I must tell 
_ that to the boys inside. [He starts to go.] Pretty 
clever little joke! ... 

Kraic [watching excitedly]. There’s something 
wrong with that fellow. I'd better sce. 

Caren [pausing]. You'd better shut your eyes and 
see nothing. 
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Kratc. He is staggering. 

Caren. Let him stagger. 

Kratc. He may be ill. He may be—starving. 

Caren. He’s come to a good place to lose his ap- 
petite. 

Kraic. Oh, let me see what’s wrong with him . 
please. 

Caren. You go out that door and you don’t come 
back. [A pause.] I guess you'll stay. 

Kraic [looks his hatred]. Just as you say. 

[Outside the door there is a short, sharp scream. | 

Voice. Maria! 

Kraic. He’s fallen. 

Caren. He'll get up. 

Kraic. I wonder what happened. 

Caren. Perhaps he got a peep at the new blonde. 

[There is now a violent banging on the door. | 

Kraic. That’s him. 

[Caren opens the door cautiously a crack. | 

Voice [outside]. Mty woman! ... Maria! 

Caren. If you can identify her shut up your 
racket. Go to the first door at the right and make ar- 
rangements to take her away. 

Vorce [crushed and broken]. Maria. 

Caren. Shut up! Bottle the tears until you get 
home. The first door to the right. 

Voice [pleading]. Cover her. For the love of the 
Lord . .. cover her. Don’t let her lie like that. 

Caren. Ain’t she covered enough to suit you? 

Voice. Cover her . . . cover her. 
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Caren. Afraid she’ll catch cold? Goon... . Get 
out! [He slams the door. | 

Kraie [walks to the black curtains and parts them 
slightly]. His woman. ... His Love. [Sighing and 
glancing towards the door.| Poor devil! 

Caren. What’s the matter with you, Softy? 

Kraic. Nothing. I was just thinking. 

Caren. Don’t be a fool. 

Kraic [again walking back and looking at the 
woman]. Couldn’t we cover her just a little? The 
sheet seems to have slipped. 

Caren. And no harm done. Meat’s meat. 

Krate [dreamily|. Her hair would cover her like a 
mantle. How soft and white she is. And how happy 
she seems. I wonder just when that look came into her 
face. It surely wasn’t there when she plunged into 
the river. 

Caren [annoyed]. You ought to be a nurse to a 
doll baby. What are you anyway? 

Kraic [indifferently]. A dreamer ... a creator 

. a starver! 

Caren. Well, you’re the wrong sort for in here. 
This is one place where you get down to facts; truth. 
No lies, no frills, no dreams. Dreams don’t count. 
[Banging his fist for emphasis.| Money don’t count. 
. . . Power don’t count. . . . Nothing counts, 

Kraic [hotly]. Then it’s not truth, if beauty and 
dreams don’t count. That’s what we starved for, 
Martha and I. 

Caren [softening a little]. Well, you won’t starve 
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here. It’s a fair place ... fair. The King himself 
wouldn’t be treated no different than a beggar. The 
man with brains and the man without.... [The 
curtains part and a Hewrer enters. | 

Hewtrer. Some one wants to blink at number 
Thirteen. He’s got two swell dames with him. Can 
they go in? 

Caren. If their permit’s all right. Yes. Bring 
them in. 

Hetrrer. They won’t come in here. They want to 
go in the private way. 

Caren. I know there’s some mystery about number 
Thirteen. ... 

Hetrer. Yes, there is. He’s a swell... a big 
one. I shouldn’t wonder if... 

Caren. Goon. Get out. 

[Tue HELrer goes. | 

Kraic. Aren’t you going to cover the boy before 
you Jet them enter? 

Caren. If they can’t see him how are they going to 
know him? He ain’t a tailor’s dummy. 

Kratc. It all seems horrible. 

Caren. I guess you'll never see a second day at 
this. 

Kraic. Oh... Oh, I don’t know. 

Caren. You think I’m going to tuck on a few 
extras just because he’s a swell. [Yelling.]| Don’t I 
keep telling you till there’s not a breath left in my 
body, that there ain’t no class here? [The Hetrer 
re-enters and hears the last words. He stands breath- 
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less.]| ‘Tramp or gentlemen, they’re all alike. Now 
get that into your head and let it grow. 

Herrer [has been stammering trying to speak]. 
I oughtn’t to tell. They’d kill me if they knew. It’s 
to be kept a secret, but... 

CarEN, What’s the matter? 

Hevrer. Number Thirteen... [Stammering.] 
Peete geh FLO? oi cctey 

Caren. Well what about him? 

Hetper. He ain’t a loafer. He ain’t a tramp. 
He ain’t even a gentleman. He... 

Caren. Whois he? Quick? 

Hetrer. Our... [aultantly.| Our King! 

Caren [open-mouthed, aghast]. Our... King! 

Kraie [laughing triumphantly]. Ha... ha. 
ha... ha—unere! [He clasps his hands Rat 

Carren [excited]. Are you mad, Boy, mad? Our 
King! Oh! 

[Kratce laughs. Both men stare at him horrified.] 

Heuper [to Caren]. Ain’t you got a flag or some- 
thing . . . some little mark of respect to cover his 
nibs? 

Caren [to Kraic]. Run upstairs and get that 
big silk flag that... [As Kraitc does not move.] 
Go. 

Kratc [immovable, abruptly ceasing to laugh]. 
No. 

Caren [threateningly]. What do you mean? 
No? 

Kraic [hysterically]. This is one place where all 
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are treated fair. Money don’t count. Power don’t 
count. There’s no rich, no poor... . 

Caren. Shut up and get that flag. 

Kraic. You’re going to cover him... but she. 
... Oh! [Both men disappear behind the curtains, 
cringing and bowing to people within. Kratc with his 
back to the inner room, does not realize that he is 
alone.] Even death can’t level. No... not even 
death. [For a second he stares ahead of him pierc- 
ingly into space, standing taut and rigid. Then com- 
mences to laugh in pure hysteria, as] 
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Time: Late New Year’s Eve. 

Puace: New York City. 

Scene: A gaudy over-decorated balcony of a 
restaurant. Only two tables are in evidence. They 
are rather close together. The balcony overlooks the 
main dining room. From that room strains of dance 
music are heard. From the ceiling of the main dining 
room to the floor are strung colored paper flags and 
other Carnival decorations. These are seen from the 
balcony. One table, [to the left] is set for four 
people. The other—about which a waiter is hovering, 
making the last preparations, is set for two and bears 
a card “Reserved.” 

[Cuartes Burnuam, a man in the thirties, well- 
groomed and physically attractive, enters with HELENE 
and Vioua, in evening dress. HELENE is a vivid, flashy 
blonde, voluptuous and superficial. She is outwardly 
what her career has made her inwardly. Viowa is dark 
and rather foreign in appearance. She is refined of 
feature and beautiful, despite a certain calculating 
hardness in her face. } 

Wairer [as party enters]. For three, Sir? 

Burnuam. No. Four. I reserved a table—Burn- 
ham. 


Waiter, Mr. Burnham. Oh, yes, sir! This way! 
51 
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[He leads them to the table set for four. BurnHAM 
helps HELENE off with her wrap. The WattER assists 
Vioxa. | 

Waiter. I'll check the wraps downstairs, Sir. 

Burnnam. All right. [Warrer goes.] It’s a 
shame Horace was detained. 

Viota. Yes, I did think he’d have this evening for 
me. 

Hetene. If my Sweetheart wouldn’t spend New 
Year’s Eve with me I’d chuck him. 

Viota. He isn’t staying away purposely. He 
can’t help it. 

Burnuam. That’s the penalty of loving a Doctor. 
You can’t be sure of him. . . [Significantly. | 
even at midnight. 

Hetene. Well, a Doctor isn’t on your hands atu 
the time! 

Burnuam. Like your lazy friend here, I know. 

HELENE. I didn’t mean to be personal. [Her tone, 
however, belies her. | 

Burnuam. Dear Helene, you have been patience 
itself with me. You have treated me... . 

Hetene. Better than any man I ever knew. 
Against my principles too. 

Burnuam [kissing her hand]. I am_ gratitude 
itself. 

Hetene. Well, see that you show it. Kisses are 
cheap. [Viota laughs.]| I suppose you'll turn 
around and abuse me some day. Men always do when 
you’ve been too good to them. 
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Viota. There’s some truth in that, Helene. 

Burnuam. Do you girls honestly think so? 

Hetene. Think so? I know it. There are just 
two kinds of animals that thrive on abuse . . . men 
and dogs. The worse you treat them the more they 
love you. 

Vioxa [musingly|. Men... perhaps. Tm not so 
sure about dogs. 

Burwuam. I don’t mind what Helene says. After 
champagne she is always cynical. 

Hewene [blowing him a kiss. A little drunkenly.]. 
Helene is truthful after champagne—especially after 
so much champagne. 

Burnuam [laughing and pretending to arise}. 
Really truthful? Then... goodnight! 

Vioxrs. Is truth unbearable? 

[Warrer enters. | 

Burnuam. That depends who’s telling it—a man 
or a woman, 

Warren [hands Burnuam the check]. The check 
for your wraps, Sir. 

Vio [laughing]. What pigs you men are, 

Branuam [smiles and picks up menu]. Well—let’s 
see about feeding this one. 

Viota. Don’t order yet. Wait a while for Horace. 
He must come soon. 

Burnuam. Aren’t you girls hungry? 

Hetene. I never expect to be hungry again after 
that dinner, but I’ve got a thirst on me that would 
make the navy blush, 
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Burnuam. A Bronx, Viola? 

Viota. Please. 

Burnuam. Helene? 

Hetene. Two in one. 

Burnuam [laughing]. Well... one at a time. 
[T'o the Wairer.] Bring Number 461, plenty of ice. 
Crab Flakes good now? 

Waiter. Very good, Sir. 

Burnuam. That suit you? 

Hetene. Your wishes are mine. [Significantly | 
At the supper table! 

Burnuam [studying the menu]. What shall we 
eat? 

Hetene [to the Warrer]. If you'll trot out and 
get those drinks. .. . 

Burnuam. IT’ll order afterwards. 

Warrer. Very good, Sir. [He goes. | 

He ene [lookmg about]. Say, Burney, you chose 
a nice out of the way corner here. 

Burnuam. Better than being jammed to death on 
the floor and having some fool drop champagneedown 
the back of your neck. 

Hetene. Oh, I didn’t know! 

Boy [passing through room, pages loudly and dis- 
tinctly]. Mr. Jackson ... Mr. McDonald. [Ques- 
tioningly at the table.]| Mr. Jackson? Mr. Mce- 
Donald? 

Hevense. Haven’t got either of them. Sorry! 

Burnuam. Aren’t you satisfied with the one you’ve 
got? 
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HELENE [with mock modesty]. Don’t embarrass 
me before Viola, Burney dear. 

Burnuam. I was going to say that if you weren’t 
satisfied . . . perhaps . . . [hesitating|—perhaps I 
could find you a substitute. 

Hetene [flaming]. If that’s meant to be funny, it’s 
a poor joke. It’s the second time, you’ve made a re- 
mark like that tonight. 

Burnuam. It’s not meant to be funny. 

Hetene. If I thought you were serious . . . that 
you wanted to get rid of me...Td... [She 
opens, then closes her hands, as though to claw him. | 
=. . Well, try it! 

Burnuam. Aren’t you getting quite worked up for 
nothing? 

Hetene [laughs]. Foolish of me, I know. [Ob- 
viously, trying to change the subject.| How do you 
like my hair? 

_Burnuam. I love it. 

Hetene. I mean the way it’s done. 

Burnuam. Fine. So careless and simple. [With 
slight sarcasm.| It suits you. 

Hetene [hard]. Yes, careless and simple. [Burn- 
HAM laughs. HeLeNnr again good-natured.| It took 
me just two hours to get that careless simple look. 
Believe me, Burney, and I know something about it, 
there’s nothing harder to fake than simplicity. 

Burnuam. I always did have a weakness for 
blondes. ... 

Hetenre. But you don’t trust them? 
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Burnuam. My dear, they are deceptive. 

Viota [lightly]. And brunettes. . . . What about 
them? 

Burnuam [drawling]. Oh, they’re just like blondes. 

Boy [paging as before]. Mr. Jackson. ... Mr. 
McDonald. . . . Mr. Burnham... . 

Burnuam. Here Boy! Burnham—Burnham. 

Boy [presenting slip]. Telephone, Sir. 

Burnuam [reading]. Plaza 440-70. 'That’s Hor- 
ace. 

Viota. I hope he won’t say he’s not coming. 

Burnuam [rising]. Excuse me. [He goes.| 

HELENE [takes an olive, leans both elbows on the 
table and glances about her]. Looks pretty good, 
don’t it? 

Viota [indifferently]. It’s all right. I haven’t 
much enthusiasm this year. I guess I’m getting sick 
of the racket. Same old farce! [She holds her hand 
up with an imaginary wine glass as though toasting. 
With alaugh.| “Happy New Year!” [Hard.] And 
then the lights go out and the New Year creeps in 
in the darkness. Then it drags on just like every other 
year. Same old grub for money. [Bitterly.] Same 
old hunger for love! 

Herene. My God, you give me a fit. [Watrer 
returns with three cocktails.| Here, have one and 
cheer up. [She pushes the glass toward her.] 

Viota. New Years always makes me blue. I’m 
sorry. I was almost happy once on New Year’s.. . 
and I can’t help thinking. 
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HELENE. Best way in the world to get wrinkles. 

Viota. I know. 

Heenr, Here... I’ve got a toast for you. 
Just heard it. Most respectable toast I know. Could 
tell it in the vestry of a Sunday School. 

Viota. Let’s hear it. 

Herene. “Here’s to Truth! The destroyer of 
Homes! The wrecker of Happiness! So... to the 
lie! 

Vioxa [setting down her glass]. Can’t drink to that. 
I’m sick of lies. [An instant’s pause.] Guess I’m 
losing my nerve, 

Hetene. You’reinlove. [Withashrug.] .. . it’s 
the same thing. 

Viota. Burnham’s a long time at the phone. If 
Horace can’t come, Helene, I won’t stay. 

Hevtene. Sure you will—You’re awful sour on 
Burney. 

Viota. I am. 

Hetenet. Pshaw! You're a fool to fight Dagna’s 
battles . . . she’s not the only girl he threw over. 

Viota. What he does to one of us... is one 
thing! But to a child like her. ... [Disgusted.] 
Paugh! To cheat and trap her. . . . Oh, don’t talk 
about it. 

Hetene [lightly]. Well my dear, he pip it. And 

then what? Did you expect him to marry her? 
_ Vio~a. Sue expected it. 

Hetene [drinking and talking into her glass]. 
Well, she’s out of it allnow. . . . Lucky Kid. Imagine 
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collaring a Fifth Avenue swell to the tune of wedding 
bellsv=. ) ha... ha. <a. Aen. Game 

Viota [touching her hand]. Sh...sh... ! 

Hetenr. Say, you don’t know... what’s his 
name—her husband—do you? 

Viota. Duncan Reading? No. [Somewhat bit- 
terly.| He didn’t go around with our sort. 

Hetene [laughs boisterously]. You mean, not 
when he knew it. Dagna was smart to land him. 

Viotsa. She loved him, Helene. She didn’t just 
“land him.” 

Hewtene. Love? Pshaw! 

Viota [warmly]. Oh yes, she did. [Staring.] I 
envy her and yet I pity her. 

Hexene. Why do you pity her? 

Vioxa. Because she’ll live her whole life in fear that 
he may find out. I don’t see how any woman can be 
happy that way. [Dreamily.]| Helene . . . some- 
times it seems to me that a woman’s past is like a 
prisoner’s ball and chain. It’s there. Fastened right 
on to her. ... She can’t ever get away from it. 
Every step she takes she hears it clank behind her. 
[ Desperately.| There’s no hope—no freedom—noth- 
ing! Just clank... clank ... Clank! [4 long 
pause. | 

Hetene [looking at her admiringly for the phrases]. 
Um! 

Viota, I wonder if Dagna had told Reading every- 
thing, just as we knew it, if he wouldn’t have married 
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her anyway? I like to believe that a man who loves a 
woman can forgive. 

Herene. Hell! Reading would have thrown her 
over like that... , . [She snaps her thumb and fore- 
finger.]| They always do. Say ...I’d the best 
story faked up once... . 

Vioxa [kindly]. You and she are different, Helene. 
You’ve played the game a long time, and it has made 
you different than you were in the beginning. You’ve 
had to fight for yourself. And you’ve had to lie. We 
all have to. But she... 

HELENE [with good natured sarcasm]. You ought 
to have been a writer. You can say things fine. 

Vioxia [harshly]. What I ought to have been. 

Hetene. You sure feel things. 

Viota. That’s what makes it all so hard. [Nods.] 

Hetene. You're just as soft as all the other girls, 
Viola . . . Honest you make me sick. You get to care 
‘about a man and then when he chucks you, you come 
bawling about your broken heart. Pshaw! Treat 
them rotten. That’s the only way, only you won’t be- 
lieve me. Take what you can get. [Somewhat drunk- 
enly.| Always want just a little more and remember 
that it’s a business deal straight through. 

Viota. JI remember once when it didn’t seem like a 
“business deal’? to you. 

Hewtenr. My dear... that was the first man. 
We take the first because we desire him. [Somewhat 
sadly.| The second to forget the first. [Lightly.] 
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The third as a matter of habit. [Cynically.] And 
the fourth as a matter of course. [With a flourish of 
her hand.] I talk like my friend, the poet—on cock- 
tails! 

Viota [tenderly]. How you do hate to own up to 
a bit of feeling. 

Hetene. It’s a luxury I can’t afford. 

Viotsa. I'll admit it is a handicap to a career. 

Hetene [reaches for Burnuam’s  cocktails.] 
There’ll be no broken heart in mine when it suits Burney 
to get rid of me. But he’ll find it devilish hard work. 
My dear, I’m a perfect leech. 

Viota. I wonder what you would do. 

Hetene, Well, I’d do something. 

Viota. Somehow, I’ve an idea you’ll have a chance 
to prove it, 

Herene [uncomfortable]. What makes you say 
that? 

Viota. Burnham’s had something on his mind all 
night that he’s been trying to tell you, only you won’t 
let him. 

HELENE [viciously]. Let him? Oh, I’ll let him. 
[A pause.] Gee! but you make me uncomfortable. 

Viota. Why? Whenever I’ve spoken of the way he 
threw Dagna over, you shrugged your shoulders and 
said it was part of the game. That when your time 
came, you wouldn’t care if he did leave you. 

Hetene. Oh, we say things easy. 

Viota. Then you would care? 

Hetene. Let him try it. He’ll find he’s got his 
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hands full with me! I’m not a kid. [The Watrer re- 
turns.| If the bartender hasn’t sprained his wrist, get 
two more Bronx. 

Viowa. No, not for me. I’ve had enough for one 
night. So have you, for that matter. I don’t envy 
you your headache in the morning. 

Hevenge. Ain’t it New Year’s? Ain’t you supposed 
to start with a headache? 

Viota. Oh, you always drink more than you can 
stand when you’re with Burnham. 

Herene. A great deal easier, my dear, then mak- 
ing love to him. Especially with a table as close as 
that. Wonder who we drew. [She rises and walks un- 
steadily.| Glad it isn’t a million miles away. Table’s 
going this way. [She waves her hand up and down. 
Then she picks up the card on the table and starts. | 
Good Lord! 

Viouta. What’s the matter? 

Hetene [holding out the card]. “Reserved for 
Duncan Reading.”—Dagna! Well, Vllbe... 

Viota. Oh, Helene, how terrible! 

HELENE [coming back]. Isn’t that a mess? 

Viota. Better get Burnham to change the table. 

Hetrenr. He won’t need coaxing. 

Viouta. Strange that she should come here. 

Heene. Like a murderer back to the scene of his 
merime ,..ha.. . ha! 

_ -Vioxa [thinking]. Oh, the poor kid! All the wait- 
/ers who know her—and . . . [half to herself] Burn- 
HAM! 
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Herene [smiling]. The waiters wont tell. They 
never tell anything. And I’d drop dead in my tracks 
before I’d give her away. I bet she’ll be all dressed up 
like a doll baby—[musingly.] Remember that awful 
tune she was always humming? Lord, it used to drive 
me crazy! [She begins loudly to hum a few measures. | 
Marie ... little Marie... Marie . . . Antoinette. 

Viota. Sh! ... Helene. Not so loud. 

HELENE [somewhat drunkenly]. Oh leave me alone. 

[There is an instant of sudden silence]. 

Burnuam [returns]. Awfully sorry to have been 
so long. By the time I got there Horace was cut 
Offa gras 
Hewene [drunkenly]. Telephones are like men... 
cussed nuisance but you can’t get on without them. 
[They smile at her and Burnuam pats her hand. | 

VioLa. Will Horace be here soon? 

Burnuam. No... I’m sorry to say he’s not com- 
ing. 

Vioia [disappointed]. Oh! 

Burnuam. That’s what you get for being a Doctor. 
People wit die even on a holiday. 

Hetene. “Better the day ... better the dead... .” 

Vioxa [rises]. Since Horace won’t be here, I’ll have 
to find some one to kiss me “Happy New Year.” 

Burnuam. I'll kiss you... after I’ve kissed 
Helene. 

HELENE [viciously]. Will you? 

Vioua [laughing]. I don’t think you will. 

Burnuam. Where are you going? 
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Viota. Just to see who’s downstairs. 

Burnuam. Nonsense. Be a good fellow and sit 
down. 

Hexene. Let her go if she likes. 

Viota. Ill come back if I don’t find anyone. 

Burnyuam. Promise? 

Viota. Sure. 

Burnuam [catching her hand and detaining her]. 
You’d better stay. You may not have me next year. 

Herene. What do you mean by that? 

BurnuAm [laughs]. I can’t swear that I'll be here. 
I’m no prophet. [He rises.] ll see you down, Viola. 

Hetene. What the devil have you got up your 
sleeve, Burnham? 

Burnuam [laughing as he follows Viota]. An arm 
less white and beautiful than yours. 

_ Hetene. That fool answer won’t go. [As he leaves 
the table, she leans her two elbows on the table and sits 
brooding. Then she calls.| Waiter! 

Waiter. Madame! 

Herene. Hustle that cocktail. [Calling after 
him.| Say .. . tell the bartender for me that that 
last Bronx was fit for a nursing bottle. [She sprawls 
over the table and commences to whistle. Then she 
sits puzzled, thinking. | 

[Dacna enters with Duncan. She is expensively 
_ and beautifully gowned. Her face is that of a young 
girl's. Her eyes are questioning and full of wonder. 
_ She is a frail slip of a thing, dainty and full of charm. 
_ The sort of woman to call out all of a man’s chivalry. 
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Timidly she enters and the Watrer helps her off with 
her wraps. Duncan pulls her chair. He is a man 
in the thirties, athletic, vigorous, with a set determined 
jaw. He looks as though it would be difficult for him 
to yield to temptation. Only when he smiles does his 
face lose its self control. Then he is charming. He 
seems like a boy, his whole face lights up and all the 
hidden softness of his nature is revealed. He speaks 
now to the WatrTeER. | 

Reapine. I ordered by telephone—Mr. Reading. 

Waiter. That’s right. This way, Sir. May be a 
bit slow tonight. 

Reapine. Oh, that’s all right. [They sit directly 
opposite Hetenr, Dacna catches sight of her and 
starts perceptibly. She quickly pulls herself together 
and glances furtively at her husband to see tf he noticed 
anything. HELENE makes no sign of recognition. | 

Reapine [has not noticed HELENE, but he has no- 
ticed his wife’s wneasiness|. What’s the matter little 
woman? Frightened? 

Dacna. A trifle. 

Reapine. You’re as white ... [takes her hand.] 
Why, you’re trembling. 

Dacna. Oh, it’s nothing. T’ll be all right in a mo- 
ment. 

Reavine [smiling]. Too much for you to walk 
through that big dining room! 

Dacna. Afraid so! 

Reapine [somewhat proudly]. Yl admit everyone 
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did stare at you. But if you will be the prettiest 
woman in the room... . 

Dacna, AmI pretty tonight? Oh, Duncan, I want 
you always to think I’m pretty. 

Reapinc. You are pretty. But you’re better than 
that. You’re a brick. The dearest, truest little 
woman in the world. 

Daena [with a long glance]. You darling. 

Reapine. I don’t like to see you so pale, though. 
The minute we struck the dining room the color went 
right out of your cheeks. 

Dacna [trying to regain her composure]. I ought 
to have the kind that comes in a box... . 

Reapinc. Don’t say those things . . . even in fun. 
If you knew how I hated painted women . . . [with a 
smile patting her hand.| There, you’re beginning to 
- look better now. 

Dacna. I’m such a silly scared goose. 

Reapine. I hadn’t an idea it would affect you this 
way... coming here... or I wouldn’t have in- 
sisted. 

Dacna [not yet controlled]. Ym all right now. 

Reapine. I thought it would be a good thing for 
you to get out ina crowd. [Laughing.] You’ve got 
to learn to be a city girl you know. And just now, this 
restaurant is the fad. 

Daena [appearing interested|. Yes? 

Reapine. Any other night you couldn’t come here. 
. . . It isn’t—er—well, it’s a little questionable. But 
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it’s all right tonight. You'll see all New York here. 
Everybody with money to spend. A mixed crowd, of 
course. But that can’t be helped. [He looks at her 
admiringly.]| You vo look sweet. But I don’t think 
anything is quite as pretty as that canary colored dress 
with the mauve ribbons, you used to wear. [He 
laughs.] See, I even remembered the names of the 
colors. [Daena, looks about, catches HELENE’s eye 
and looks away. She does not speak, being again dis- 
turbed.| What are you thinking about? ; 

Dacna. I was wishing we were downstairs, where 
there are more people. Can’t you change? 

Reapinc. What a funny little woman she is. First 
you were reluctant to come here at all and now, you 
want to be right in the crowd. 

Dacna [realizing that further pleading is useless, 
says with good grace]. I don’t care where I am as 
long as I am with you. 

Reapine. Flatterer. [Pause.] Tell me why you 
were so stubborn about coming here. 

Dacna. Was I? 

Reapinc. Don’t you know you were? You made 
so many excuses I almost thought you had an aversion 
to the place. 

Dacna. Why ...I don’t know one restaurant 
from another. 

Reapine. There’s not much to know. A few times 
a year and you’ve had enough of them. This wholesale 
feeding seems to me . . . brutish. 

Daena [laughs]. Funny Boy! 
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Reapinc. Happy boy, you mean. Beginning a 
brand new year with a brand new wife. [They both 
laugh and slyly hold each other’s hand under the table. | 
This time last year, I didn’t believe there was such a 
beautiful little girl in the world. Now, she’s all my 
very own. [A pause]. What were you doing this time 
last year, Dagna? 

Daena [imstinctively glances at HELENE, who sits 
with a “far away” look in her eyes, then she forces a 
smile]. Dreaming . . . As I had dreamed for months 
and months, dreaming . . . of the fairy tale Prince, 
who might come some day.... ([Softly.] And I 
prayed that the dream might come true. 

Reapinc. And now that the prayer is answered, 
what shall you pray for this year? 

Dacna [trembling]. That the dream may last. 

Reapinc. Forever, Sweet. [Dacna cannot keep 
her eyes from Hetene. While talking with her hus- 


band every little while, she relapses into staring at her. 


Now, she is watching her intently. Rerapine gently 
touching Dacna’s hand.] You mustn’t stare at that 
woman, dear, she mightn’t like it. 

Dacna. Oh, I didn’t realizeI... 

Reapvine. Of course not. But she’s probably 
noticed it. You don’t mind my telling you, do you? 

Dacna. No... no. Surely not. [A strain of 
dance music reaches them. She rises.| Let’s have a 
dance. Just one before supper. You'll see what a 
good pupil I’ve been. 

Reapinc. Gladly dear, come. [He catches her to 
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him and they start a Hesitation Waltz, Burnuam now 
returns, and the couple after a few measures collide 
with him.] I beg your pardon. 

Burnuam [who has recognized Dacna, pulls him- 
self together]. Don’t mention it...Im sure. I 
beg yours. 

[Dacna gasps at seeing Burnuam. Then with a 
forced laugh takes hold of Reavine, and they dance 
away together, out of sight. | 

HEtene [has sat at the table, as though turned to 
stone, tmmovable and unseeing. But she has not 
missed a single move. Burnuam goes to the table, 
gives HELENE one quick comprehensive look and 
literally “flops” into his chair.] It’s Hell, isn’t it? 

Waiter [at Burnuam’s side, reaching for the cham- 
pagne bottle]. Shall I open it, Sir? 

Burnuam [absently]. No—shutit! Dagna... ! 
Yes ... open it! My Lord! [Wartrer pours out 
two glasses and goes.| See here Helene. We’ve got 
to change our table. 

HeEtene. What’s the use after she has seen you. 

Burnuam. She’ll be uncomfortable the whole eve- 
ning. 

Herene. Oh don’t flatter yourself. She won’t 
waste a thought on you. 

Burnuam. I couldn’t stand it, Helene. I couldn’t 
sit here. 

Hetenz. What’s the matter with you all at once? 
You’ve seen her since you threw her over. 

Burnuam. Yes, but... ([Flowndering.] You 
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don’t understand. She’s with her husband. It makes 
me feel a rotter. 

HELENE [lightly]. I should think you’d have felt 
more of a rotter when she didn’t Have a husband. 

Burnuam [calling Watrzer]. Waiter, is there any 
other table free in this house? 

Warrer. No, Sir. I’m afraid there isn’t. New 
Year’s night you know. We’ve turned away crowds 
tonight, Sir. 

Burnuam. Couldn’t you squeeze one in somewhere 

. anywhere? 

Warirer. No, Sir. Tm afraid not, Sir. Isn’t this 
one all right. 

Burnuam. It... it seems draughty. 

Wairer [looking about]. Draughty, Sir? 

Hetenr. What’s the matter Burney? Got cold 
chills? 

Waiter. Very sorry, Sir. 

Burnuam [resigned]. Well, if we can’t change it 

. we can’t. 

[Waiter goes. | 

HeEtenE. You going to sit and have the blue devils 
all the rest of the evening? 

Burnuam. Well, a thing like this gives one a bit 
of a shock, 

Hetene. You’re making an awful fuss about it. 
There isn’t a sign on your back that you’ve been 
Dagna’s lover. 

Burnuam. Sh...h! Please! 


Hetene. See here, Burney, I’ve got something else 
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to talk about than Dagna, anyway. What did you 
mean by what you said, before you went down stairs? 

Burnuam. I don’t remember what I said. 

Herenr. About next year. That we probably 
wouldn’t be together. What did you mean? 

Burnuam. Why, that I possibly wouldn’t be here. 

Hetenr. Why won’t you? Where are you going 
to be? 

Burnuam. How doI know, dear Helene? Only the 
devil could say! [He takes her hand and pats it.] 
Don’t get so excited. We aren’t in our own cozy 
corner, you know. [From time to time the glasses are 
refilled.] It’s just possible, isn’t it, that we won’t be 
together? 

Herene. Do you wish it? 

Burnuam [laughing]. My, aren’t you suspicious? 

Hetene [angrily, hating his evasion]. Answer me. 
Do you wish it? 

Burnuam. Dear Girl, I’ve got all I can do to wish 
for this year. Let alone next year. 

Hetene [greatly aroused]. Then say you want to 
be with me next New Year’s ... say it... say it. 
Pll make you say it.... Tl... [She stoops and 
bites him sharply on the hand. 

Burnuam [rises in annoyance]. You vixen! 

Heene [erultantly]. Well, will you say it? 

Burnuam [turns away from her a step or two, 
thinking, then angry enough to be truthful, he pauses 
at the table]. No, Helene. I won’t say it. I didn’t 
mean to spoil our last evening together but . . . 
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HeEtene [hard]. Our last evening? 

Burnuam. The very last, Helene. I’ve got to tell 
you about it sooner or later. So it might as well he 
now. [He sits. ] 

HELENE [as she speaks her voice grows harsh and 
shrill, She makes no effort to restrain herself, Evi- 
dently she is drunk. This and the excitement she is 
laboring under makes her reckless.} So... you want 
to quit me, do ycu? Want to throw me over? Is 
that it? 

Burnuam [somewhat disgusted]. Not exactly. 

Hetene. But you do want to get rid of me! 

Burnuam. If you will put it so vulgarly, I sup- 
pose so. 

Herene. Tired of me? What? 

Burnuam. No, my dear, not tired of you. 

Heienre. What’s the matter with you then? 
[When after a pause she receives no answer.| Going 
to give me the usual gag .. . ? ‘That you’re going to 
be married. 

Burnuam. You've struck it exactly. 

Hetene. I’ve got something to say about that. 

Burnuam. Helene, it was understood from the very 
first that the day I wanted my freedom I was to have 
it. I want it now. 

Hetene [trying to play upon his chivalry]. Sup- 

| posing I had learned to care for you? 

Burnuam [smiling incredulously]. Wd be sorry. 
But even that wouldn’t make any difference. Listen 
Helene, I want you to understand. I’m not engaged 
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to any woman yet. I wouldn’t do that to either of 
you. I haven’t even asked her. 

Hetene. You seem pretty sure she’ll have you. 

Burnuam [ignoring her remark]. First, I want to 
have done with all this. It’s only fair. I want a few 
months of clean decent living before I offer myself to 
any woman. I know I’m saying it like a brute. But 
it isn’t easy to say it at all. 

Hetene [sarcastically]. Don’t mind me. I’m en- 
joying myself. Honesty from you is a treat. Go 
on. 

Burnuam. There’s nothing more to say. I want 
to do the right thing by you, that’s all. 

Heene [hard]. Oh, I'll see to that. [A pause.] 
You'll get your bluff called now. 

Burnnoam. What bluff? 

Heienz. You always said, you’d have no secrets 
from the woman you loved. 

Burnuam. No more will I. 

Hetene. Will you tell her all about us? Every- 
thing? 

Burnuam. Everything. 

Hetene, It won’t make a pretty story. 

Burnuam. Still I shall tell it. 

Hetene, And about Dagna? 

Burnuam [looking about, and clutching her swiftly 
by the arm]. Sh... h! 

Herene. Oh, they aren’t inhere. And she'll marry 
you just the same? 

Burnuam. I hope so. 
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HELENE [staring before her, half to herself|. The 
whole game’s sort of rotten. 

[Dacna and Reavine appear and return to their 
seats, smiling and happy. The Watrer appears 
shortly and serves them. ]} 

Burnuam. Listen, Helene, you had a chance you 
told me, to get married. . . . [He lowers his voice as 
the couple enter.| Why don’t you do it? 

Hetene. Who’d have me? 

Burnuam. You told me... 

Herenz,. IT’ve told you lots. My imagination’s 
fine. I can invent a husband or a lover or anything if 
I need him. [Now, she bursts out loud and angry, the 
injustice of things rankling.| I’m no more bad than 
you are, Charles Burnham... . 

Burnuam. Sh... h! 

HELENE [without a pause|. Lots of us women ain’t 
bad. But who’d have us? What man could we go to 
and tell the truth and start clean? Not a damn one of 
you. 

[Dacna and Reanpine see that trouble is brewing. 
They talk to each other in undertone. Reavine is dis- 
turbed and annoyed but Dacna keeps drawing his at- 
tention away from them to herself. Through it all 
she is intensely uncomfortable. | 

Burnuam [has been trying unsuccessfully to quiet 
FABLENE |. Sh soe. h! 

Hetene. I’ve never harmed a soul in my life. And 
that’s more than you can say. . . . One girl after the 
other. [Laughs drunkenly. | 
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[Warrer goes from Reapine’s table. | 

Burnuam [looks about uncomfortably]. Oh, for 
Heaven’s sake keep quiet. Come on. . . let’s get out. 

Herene. I won’t budge. I like it here. 

Burnuam. Sh... ! Please, Helene. 

Daena. Duncan, let’s go. 

Reapinc. We'd better. As soon as I can get the 
waiter. 

[Viota returns and is about to approach Burn- 
Ham’s table, when she realizes what is happening and 
stands in horror, as though petrified. | 

Burnuam. You will be quiet, now, won’t you 
Helene? There are people at the next table, remem- 
ber. 

HetenEe [thoroughly without self control and 
angry]. What dolIcare? Suppose I care for Dagna 
Carey? [Reapine starts on hearing the name and 
half rises.] I guess she knows you as well asI do... . 
Ha...ha... ha! [Drunkenly she hums the song 
again of —“‘LittLe Martz.” | 

Vioua [crossing to her]. Helene . . . try to think. 
You’re drunk. . . . You mustn’t talk. Come home. 

Hetene. Ain’t drunk and I won’t budge. Want 
me to keep still on account of—[with a flourish] Mr. 
and Mrs. Duncan Redskin... Red... Reading, 
that’s it. Thought I’d get it. 

[Dacna has tried to draw Duncan back into his 
chair, but as the voice goes on relentlessly, she covers 
her two ears with her hands and shrinks from Duncan. | 
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Burnuam [brutally]. Shut up! 

Reapine [in horror, not understanding]. What 
does this mean? [T'’o Dacna.] She knows you? 

Hetene [also rises and walking very unsteadily, 
comes to Dacna]. What do you think of the rotter, 
Dagna? Wants to throw me over . . . just like you. 

[Daena lets out a stifled scream and drops her head 
on her hands. | 

Reapine [thoroughly self-possessed, gently but 
forcefully covers her mouth with his hand]. Keep 
quiet. Remember where you are. 

Daena [moans softly to herself]. Oh... oh. 
oh! 

Burnuam [approaches Reavinc]. I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons. Our New Year’s celebration has been 
too much for the lady, I’m afraid. If you'll accept 
our apologies, I’ll take my party home. Come Helene, 
come Viola. 

Reapinc. One moment. The lady called my wife 
by name. 

HEteneE [apologetically|]. It just slipped out. I 
didn’t mean to talk, Viola. Honest I didn’t. You 
know I wouldn’t give a pal away. 

Viera nn. - bt) Come: Helene ™.:./. Sh’, 7.4 
Be quiet. 

Burnuam [still apologizing]. They knew each 
other in school, I believe. At least that’s what she 
has just told me. 

Dacna [at the ray of hope looks up and collects 
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herself]. Yes .. . I knew her in school, at the con- 
vent. [The lie does not come convincingly—awk- 
wardly—] I didn’t recognize her. 

Reapvine [unconvinced]. Nor she you until the 
wine had gone to her head. 

Hetenr. I did so. I knew her the minute she 
came in. So did you, didn’t you, Viola? 

Reapinc. You knew my wife, too? 

Vioxa [shakes her head]. No. 

Reapine [turns and looks at his wife but she cannot 
meet his eyes. Guilt. . . is expressed in her face]. 
What does this mean, Dagna? ‘Tell me the truth. 
[He waits for an answer.| Perhaps there was some 
reason, after all, in your not wanting to come here. 

Hetener. Why Dagna... you didn’t want to 
come here? Didn’t want to see your old Pals? And, 
you’ve always liked Harten’s. 

[Dacna cringes as though struck. | 

Reapinc. Liked it? My wife has never been here 
before. 

HELENE [ putting her hand familiarly on Reapine’s 
shoulder]. I may be drunk Old Fellow... an’ 
couldn’t stop talking if I tried . . . honest I couldn’t. 
. . . But I haven’t lost my memory. Don’t believe 
me... ask Burney ... go on... ask him. He 
knows her just as well as you do! 

Reavine [appealing]. I... [He does not know 
how to ask the difficult question]. WhyI... [He 
flounders and pauses.] I don’t understand the thing 
at all. But do you by any chance know my wife? 
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Burnuam. I have never seen your wife before. On 
my honor. 

Reavixe. Thanks, 

Hetene [laughs drunkenly and foolishly|. “Marie 
Antoinette... Little Marie...” [She hums the 
familiar tune. | 

Reapvinc. Why .. . that’s her song. 

Herene. Always wore canary colored dresses with 
mauve ribbons. ... Wow... ! Don’t know her. 
And where’s the opal ring Burney gave you on your 
birthday? 

Reavine [never takes his eyes off his wife and horror 
grows with the doubt in his face.]| What does this 
mean? 

Dacna [breaking down]. Oh... it’s no use. 
[She puts her head down on the table and commences 
to sob with dry sobs that rack and tear her. Her 
sobbing is scarcely audible. | 

[Viota makes a movement as though to go to her, 
but restrains herself. | 

Reavine [in disgust, to Burnuam]. You’ve been 
her lover... ? 

Burnuam. The prattle of a drunken woman. 

Reavinc. Dagna, tell me it isn’t true. Say it and 
T’ll believe you. Say it. 

[Viota watches her intently. Now she comes closer 
and stands beside her. Dacwa tries to speak but can- 
not. She drops her head again. | 

Hewene [very drunkenly]. Don’t be sore at her, 
Old Fellow. Awful to have to lie about it, but what’s 
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she going to do? She wanted to marry you, and 
there you are. [Mumbling and angry.| He can go 
tell his woman the truth... but he’s a man... 
[With a salaam.] That’s different. [She goes back 
to the table and after awhile gradually falls asleep. 

Reanvine [is no longer listening. He stands glaring 
at his wife, then at Burnuam]. Dagna.. . tell me 
this whole thing’s a nightmare . . . a trick... any- 
thing . . . and I’ll believe you. Speak to me, Dagna. 

Viota [lays her hand on Dacna’s shoulder. Dacna 
glances at her. Then.gazes fascinated. Vious holds 
her with her eyes]. ‘Tell him. 

Dacna [timidly and unbelievingly]. Tell him? 
[Softly and with a quick shudder.} No... oh! 

Reapinc. Dagna! 

Viota [commandingly]. Tell him. 

Dacna [with a moment of courage under Viowa’s 
spell]. It’s the truth. 

Reapine [with quick recoil, stands a moment in hor- 
ror, then in a low voice but intently]. Youa... 
[The word will not come. There is an instant’s pause. | 
It isn’t possible. I can’t believe it. 

[Dacna, starts to rise to approach him but at her 
first movement he shrinks wholly from her. She sinks 
again into despair, unmoving. } 

Reapinc. Don’t come near me.... Youa... 


Viota. Have some pity ... Mr. Reading. 
[Burnuam lays his hand consolingly on Dacna’s 
shoulder. | 


Reapine [flaming]. Don’t you dare touch my wife. 
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[Burnuam turns away. ] 

Viota. You see, after all, she 1s your wife. 
[Presently she puts an arm around the girl and tries 
to quiet her.| 

Burnuam [not approaching Reavine, but turning 
to him]. I wish I knew what I could say to you. 

Reapvinc. Keep away from me... that’s all I 
ask. I’m trying hard to hold on to myself. But. . 
keep away. This sort of thing happens all the time. 
It might have happened to me, just as to you. I’ve 
got to keep telling myself this over and over. [His 
fingers tighten.| ve got to forget that the woman 
was MY woman... damn you... or else I'd kill 
you. [To Dacna.] This thing is between you and 
me. The man doesn’t matter. 

Daena [brokenly]. Forgiveme. [Tenderly]. Oh 

. . forgive me. 

Reapinc. I’m through with you. 

Dacna. Forgive me. I love you. 

Reapine. Yes, you love me! 

Dacna. You know it. 

Reapine. I’d have forgiven you anything... 
anything, do you hear, if you’d only come and told 
me. If you’d only played fair. But you women... 
you can’t any of you play fair. 

Dacna. You wouldn’t have married me, and I loved 
you. 

Reapinc. Love me! You loved what I could give 
you. 

Dacna. Oh that isn’t true .. . it isn’t. 
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Reapinc. You can go back to your lover... I’m 
through with you. [He starts to go.] 

Dacna [at his first step, not weakly but with in- 
tensity]. Ill kill myself. 

[Reapine makes a gesture of indifference. | 

Viota [who has stood near Dacna, but watching 
through it all, now steps forward]. I wonder if you 
will listen to me... just for a moment. [Holding 
him with her eyes and compelling attention.| One mo- 
ment means nothing to you. Listen. [Rrapine 
turns away his head and looks once more with longing 
at his wife. The only one who pays unfaltering atten- 
tion to Viota is Burnuam. Although Reapine hears 
every word, his eyes never leave his wife. VioLa makes 
her speech rapidly, as though afraid she would not be 
heard.| My people were well to do. I was brought 
up in Paris. I had every advantage of education. I 
knew all about most things . . . except myself. Then 
- . + 1 was a mere slip of a girl . . .:I-met a boy. 
He ruined me. And I never saw him again. My 
parents knew. They kept my secret and the world 
didn’t know. One day my soul awoke as well as my 
body, and I truly loved. Ah... Iwas happy. We 
were engaged. The wedding day set.... [Her 
voice catches.| It was New Year’s day. But my 
heart became heavy because of my secret. I wanted 
to play fair. I felt sure he would forgive me... 
So I told him the truth. God... ! I told him. 
And I never saw... HIM... again. Then life be- 
came unbearable. At home they never let me forget 
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for a single instant. They said I had lost him because 
I had been a fool. That I never could expect to marry, 
if I couldn’t play the game . . . the rotten, sneaking, 
cheating game. But I couldn’t play it—rHen. When 
the next man came I left home in the night. And 
then .3.? . Well. . « here Iam. 

[There is a long moment of silence.]} 

Reapine [stares at her and then turns abruptly to 
leave|. What has all this to do with me? 

Vioxa. Tl tell you what it has to do with you. 
And oh listen tome... vo. [Rapidly.] We women, 
even the worst of us, don’t want to lie. Our hearts 
ache to start clean and fair. [Abruptly.| But you 
men make us lie. We’re afraid. You won’t give us 
the same chance that a man’s got to break away from 
the past and to start clean. [He makes a gesture of 
impatience and moves away. She stops him.| Don’t 
you see how unfair it all is? Don’t you see what you 
men are doing to us women? You tell us that because 
we have done the very self same thing that you have 
done, we are besmirched ... degraded. We listen 
to you... and what happens? We believe you. We 
think we are the vile creatures you SAY we are, and... 
God pity us . . . we become so. For you rob us of 
the only worth while thing in life . . . our self respect. 
And why? Ask yourselves. Haven’t you done just 
what sHE has done... and worse? MHaven’t you 
paid for caresses that some one was forced to sell? 
You were not forced to buy. But it never touched 
your soul, the real you. And with morning all was 
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forgotten. Just as it should be. Can’t you see? 
Won’t you understand? Won’t men ever know what 
LovE means? You don’t care about us now... 
What we really are. You only want bodies. So 
we’ve got to give you bodies, as you want them. Or 
if we can’t . . . we’ve got to lie. [Proudly.] The 
day men want human beings to love . . . not merely 
females . . . perhaps we shall all be good women . . . 
and free. 

Reapine [kindly]. This sounds strange coming 
from you. 

Viota. It often takes a bad woman like me to teach 
the truth to a “good” man like you. 

Reanvine [turns and looks tenderly at his wife]. I 
don’t feel much like a good man. . . just now. 

[It is twelve o'clock. Save for the slow tolling of 
a bell, there is silence. | 

Viota. New Year’s .... Give her a chance... 
let her start free. [The lights go out, the bells toll 
on.| Take her home ... you don’t want to send 
her . . . a mere slip of a girl, back to this. 

[In the dim light the man is seen to draw nearer to 
his wife . . . she looks at him fearfully, as he holds 
out his arms. ... She rushes to him. At the last 
stroke of midnight bells, the house resounds with cheer- 
ing and shouts of “Happy New Year.” When the 
noise has died down, the lights go on. Reavine and his 
wife have started away. Now, they pause—his arm 
about her. She turns and looks back at Viowa.] 

Dacna. God bless you, Viola . . . Good night. 
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Reapine [is about to go, then comes back to Vioua 
and holds out his hand]. Will you say good night to 
me? [They shake hands, looking each other steadily 
in the eyes. With deep emotion] I...1... 
wish there were more women like you. Good night. 

Viota. Good night. 

[The couple goes.] 

Burnuam [comes to Viota]. You’re a good girl, 
Viola. 

Viota [watching after the couple]. Oh, I’m so 
happy. At last I’ve done something worth while. 

Burnuam [cynically]. Yes you have ... you’ve 
done something creat. You’ve kept them together 
. . . but, Oh Boy . . . what a whip he’s got over her 
for the rest of her life. 
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Produced by The American Academy Dramatic Arts, 
New York 


CHARACTERS 
(Given in Order of Their Appearance) 


‘Rocer Wuitine, an Episcopal Clergyman. 
“Mary Perxiys, the Village Seamstress. 
Aw ITINERANT PREACHER. 


Peter RicHarps, a Wealthy and Influential Parish- 


ioner. 
Joun Barnarp, Alice Barnard’s Father. 
Auice Barnarp, Roger Whiting’s Fiancée, 


Time: The Present. Swmmer. 
Place: A Country Parsonage in New England. 
Scene: 4 Room in the Parsonage. 


_— 
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The room is poorly and scantily furnished with no at- 
tempt at decoration, except that there are many books 
about. At the back of the stage [right] nearly in the 
center of the room is a low casement window. To the 
left of window, a door leading into the passageway. In 
the left wall of the room is another smaller window. 
The right wall contains a door leading into an inner 
room. Before the center window is a large table-desk, 
littered with papers and a writer's paraphernalia. 
There are chairs, also a table strewn with books. 

Through the large, open curtainless window one sees 
a path abundantly grown with multicolored blossoms, 
leading from the road into the parsonage garden. The 
road, overshadowed by interlacing trees, runs parallel 
with the strip of garden and is but a few feet away 
from the minister’s window. 

The scene is peaceful and harmonious. 


[Rocer Wuirine, a well-built man, somewhere in the 
latter part of the thirties, with sharp, well-cut features, 
accentuated by heavy, black, not quite straight hair, 
worn a trifle longer than one is used to seeing, yet not 
long enough to be eccentric, is discovered at his desk, at 


work upon a sermon. } 
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[After the rise of the curtain, he writes for a few 
moments, then there is a knock upon the door leading 
from the inner room—right. | 

Wuitine [without looking up from his work]. 
Come in! 

Mary Perxins [enters with a coat which she has 
been repairing, in her hand. She is a plain, scrawny, 
colorless woman, nervous and without poise. She is no 
man’s fool, for she has developed that sharpness of 
penetration and observance of detail, which comes to 
those who are fitted for a larger field and have only a 
small circle to study]. I hope I ain’t disturbing you, 
but 

Wuittne [with his head bent over his work]. Not 
at all. Come right in! Sit down a minute. [She 
does so and commences sewing.| My sermon for next 
Sunday. [Continues writing.| Wve just another 
sentence. 

Mary Perxins [not unkindly]. I hope there’ll be 
more people to hear it than there was last time. 

Wuitine [still writing]. Pretty empty church, 
Mrs Perkins ... ? 

Mary Perkins [sympathetically]. The wurst I 
ever see! 

Wuitine [lays down his pen and settles back to talk 
with her]. There—that’s finished. Now what can I 
do for you? [Smiling.] You didn’t come to console 
me about my sparse congregation, did you? 

Mary Perxins. No. Not but what it might be wel- 
come. What I really came for was to ask you about 
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them window curtains. I’ve nearly finished the mendin’ 
an’ I could run and get the muslin and begin on ’em 
right away. Won’t you change your mind and let me 
make ’em? ; 

Waittne. I think not, Mrs. Perkins, thank you. 
And it isn’t worth while now. 

Mary Perxins. That’s the way folks say you’re 
always talking. “’Tain’t worth while,” or “It don’t 
make no difference,” or some such thing. But it pors 
make a difference. The windows look that bare I hate 
to pass here. The curtains’ll cost you next to nothin’. 

Wuirine. It’s not just the matter of cost, it’s a 
matter of principle. [He walks to the window open- 
ing upon the garden and looks out.] Why, I get the 
sunlight, and the trees, and the flowers—just look at 
those flowers ! 

Mary Perkins [merely glances up from her sewing 
toward the window]. Yes, they’re well enough in their 
way, but they don’t help the room none. 

Wuitine [re-seating himself]. Don’t worry about 
the barrenness here. You’d know how simple my tastes 
were if you’d ever worked for me before. I don’t 
care anything about style or decoration. 

Mary Perxins. That’s no news. There’s nothin’ 
about you I don’t know, even if I hain’t worked. for 
you before. [Wautrine laughs. Mrs. Perkins in- 
dicating room.| All this ain’t natur’]. I’m not hard 
after style myself—like some of the folks here is— 
not mentioning no names—but I don’t see no need to 
look exactly poverty-stricken. 
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Wuitine [joking, enjoying her upbraiding]. Why 
not look what I am? 

Mary Perxiys. Well, you ain’t just that, or you 
wouldn’t be gettin’ married. An’ even if you was 
poverty-stricken you don’t have to hang out a shingle 
and say so. *Tain’t genteel! I believe in keeping up 
appearances. 

Wuitinec. And I... in tearing them down. 

Mary Perkins. Yovu’re so good to everyone else and 
so mean to yourself. [Hopefully.| Well, p’rhaps 
you’ll change when you’re married. Miss Barnard’ll 
fix things up pretty quick. She won’t live in a room 
like this. I saw you both drivin’ up from the station 
last night. My, but she pimp look stylish. Them two 
years living in the city has made a lot of difference. 
Fine for her to visit the Driscolls, wa’rnt it? 

Wuitine. Yes... a wonderful opportunity. 

Mary Perrxins. They are lovely people and so 
fashionable. We did love Mr. Driscoll when he was 
our minister. [Pause.] You must have missed Miss 
Barnard. } 

Wuitine. Naturally. 

Mary Penxrys [optimistically]. Maybe you'll be 
better off when she gets a hand in the runnin’ of you. 
Most folks seem to think so. You see, mendin’ ’round 
the village the way I do, bein’ taken . . . so to speak 

. Tight into each family bosom, I get to know all 
that’s goin’ on. And though I ain’t much of a hand 
to talk . . . Miss Simpson says, she never saw such 
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a close mouthed woman... still I ain’t missin’ 
nothin’. 

Wuittne [seriously]. My people aren’t satisfied 
with me now. Is that what you’re trying to tell me? 
Dear Mrs. Perkins, I know this as well as you do. 

Mary Perkins. But you’ve got it right in your 
own hands. It ain’t you they don’t like, it’s your 
ways. 

Wauitine. Charitable woman! 

Mary Perkins. You see, the man before ,you was 
a city man... right perk too. Mr. Driscoll put on 
heaps of style. Why the church was wonderful— 
flowers and incense and the choir boys. I tell you 
what, Mr. Whiting, he made a different place out of 
it. And then you came along and undid the whole 
thing. Why there wasn’t nothin’? he wouldn’t do for 
his congregation. Nothin’ was too much trouble. 
He’d work night and day just to make things hum. 
And when he did anything, he did it. The social func- 
tions, that’s what he called °em—they were functions. 

Waurtinc. I know. Ive heard all this no end of 
times. At your sewing circle, he used to serve after- 
noon tea and have a man at the door, but 

Mary Perks. And that’s what won the people. 
They liked it. It was his city air. When he left— 
why, we felt like villagers again. 

Wuittine [disappointed]. And I came here just be- 
cause you WERE villagers. 

Mary Perkins. All the while he stayed his church 
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was that packed—you ought to have seen it! Well, 
you did see it. It was just the same the first Sabbath 
you preached. 

Wuitine. But never since. 

Mary Perkins. You’ve only got yourself to blame. 
When you came you was welcome. Folks were de- 
lighted, because you were another city man, but the 
first thing you did was 

Wuittne [holding up his hand, palm toward her]. 
To refuse Mr. Peter Richards’ donation for a stained 
glass window. They’ve never forgiven me for that. 
Have they? 

Mary Perkins. No, I reckon they never have. 

Wuitinc. I was clumsy. I didn’t make them un- 
derstand. 

Mary Perrxins. That wasn’t the only thing you 
did. Just after that when Miss Crawford wanted to 
get up a fair to make the pulpit a bit handsomer, 
you 

Wuittne. I said that I could preach just as well 
standing on a good sized soap box, and so I can. 

Mary Perkins. They didn’t like that. It kind of 
looked as though you thought anythin’ was good 
enough for God. 

Wuittne [earnestly]. No ...no.... You 
ought not to say that. But sometimes it seems to me 
that we treat God like a pampered woman—or worse 
—like a parvenu. Oh, to me God is so real. I can’t 
help but feel as though we must be insulting Him with 
our vulgar display on His altars. It’s what’s in here 
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that counts. [He points to his heart.] It isn’t the 
number of golden chalices and stained glass windows. 
But I’m clumsy. I must be clumsy. For I can’t seem 
to make my people understand what I mean. And it’s 
all so simple to me. 

Mary Perxins. They’ll never see it your way, I’m 
afraid. I must say it seems kind of queer to me. A 
minister who won’t take what’s offered him, and who 
won’t hold fairs, or 

Wuitinc. Wait a moment, Mrs. Perkins, let’s get 
at the bottom of this. Let’s say, “A minister who 
won’t waste the money his congregation offers him on 
pomp and decoration, while there is want amongst his 
people, or amongst his brothers’ parishes. A min- 
ister who believes that God demands deeds, not dec- 
orations, and who is trying to teach ruts to his 


people.” 

Mary Perxins. A mighty queer way o’ thinkin’. 

Wuitinc. That seems to be the only impression I 
have made here. No one understands. 

Mary Perxins. You can still make us understand 
if you want to. You’re smart enough. 

Wuitinc. I shall have to leave that to the next 
man. Perhaps he will do better than I. [Simply.] 
I sent in my resignation this morning. 

Mary Perxrys. You don’t tell! Mr. Whiting, I 
am sorry. I never reckoned on this happenin’, or— 
that’s what you meant about them curtains not bein’ 
worth while. 

[They are interrupted by a disturbance in the road. 
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Many voices are heard in confusion. A man, be- 
sandalled, with flowing robes and long hair, is seen to 
pass the open window. [Right to left. At his feet 
are the village boys, laughing, jeering and deriding. 
They throw stones at him. | 

Voices. Say... here he is. Come on! Let’s 
follow him. See if you can hit his ankle. Where do 
you reckon he dropped from? etc.,... 

Wuittne [as the noise is first heard]. What’s the 
commotion? [They both go to the window and stand 
looking out. As a stone whizzes past, WuitTinc 
shouts.| Here you boys... stop that. [Then 
there is immediate quiet. | 

Mary Perxins. Well, it if ain’t the Abomination 
. . . the Crazy Preacher. 

Wuitinc. Thewhat? What’s the Crazy Preacher? 

Mary Perxins. Well you don’t mean to say you 
hain’t heard, when all the village is talkin’ about it. 
I s’posed, of course, you knew, else I’d have told you 
before. 

Wauitine [slightly impatient]. Yes... yes. But 
tell me now. [He leans out the window to watch the 
passers-by. Durimg Mary’s speech, he occasionally 
glances back at her to show that he is listening.] 

Mary Perxins. We don’t know who he is or where 
he came from. He got here late last night, terrible 
late when all respectable folks was asleep in their beds, 
and he began singin’ hymns— _ [Intoning—erultantly 
in imitation of the Preacuer.| ‘To God in the moon- 
light . . . to God in the stars.” It’s a wonder the 
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sheriff wasn’t after him for a public nuisance. [Break- 
ing off suddenly.] I hope you won’t take no offense at 
my tellin’? you about him. . . . Will you? 

Wuitinc. No indeed. Go on. [He walks to the 
window in left wall, where he can see farther down the 
road. In the middle of the following speech he comes 
back to Mary to listen. | 

Mary Perxins. They say he’s crazy ... plumb 
crazy, and he must be. Preachin’ ag’in the church 
and its ministers an’ carrying on somethin’ terrible 
about God bein’ out in the trees and in the wind and 
in the open... and . . . and anywhere except in the 
churches. Oh, it’s scandalous! I reckon he’s gone 
to the Square to preach now. But they’ll drive him 
out before the day’s done. And I just hope they will! 

Wuittne [deeply interested]. What is it he 
preaches? “God in the trees, God in the wind... 
out in’the open.” [A pause—then.] God anywhere 
except in the churches. [An instant of silence, then 
spontaneously.| Id like to hear umm say that himself. 
[A pause in which he seems to be making a decision, 
then he speaks abruptly and excitedly.| Just ask 
Miss Barnard to wait when she comes and tell her I 
had to go. ‘Tell her just that ... I felt that I had 
to go. [He goes as he is, hatless, out of the door, 
leaving it open behind him.] 

Mary Perxins [stands gaping at the open door, 
then rushes to the window to watch him]. Well... 
I never in my life! If he hain’t gone after the Crazy 
Preacher. And him a minister of God! [She watches 
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him out of sight, then goes and slams the door, goes 
back into the inner room with her sewing and leaves the 
stage empty for a few moments. Presently, in an- 
swer to a bell, she re-enters, passes out of the hall door, 
evidently to an outer door and shows in two gentlemen. 
The one is PETER Ricuarps, a dried-up, wizened, elderly 
man with a mean hard face; he walks with a cane, which 
he keeps in his hand while talking, playing with it from 
time to time, expressing his nervous irritability. The 
other man is JOHN BarNnarp, a stout, smooth-shaven, 
good-natured, easy going countryman. He drawls 
slightly when he speaks. | 

Mary Perxrns [as she offers them both chairs]. If 
you don’t mind waitin’ a spell I reckon he’ll be right 
back. 

Ricuarps [snappily]. I do mind waiting. I mind 
it terrible . . . but I’ll wait. 

Barnarp [drawling slightly]. Phew! It’s warm 
here. You did hurry me, Peter. The way you go 
about everything one would think you had only five 
minutes more to live. [He mops his forehead. ]} 

Mary Perxins. Well . . . both windows is open. 
But I kin leave the door ajar if you like, you’d get 
some draught from the dining room. 

Barnarp. Anything will help! 

Ricuarps [sourly]. IT won’t help my rheumatism 
. . . blowing right on me. 

Barnarp. Well, you can move, Peter, you know, 
you aren’t chained to that particular chair. 
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[Ricwarps does move, and Mary opens the door 
into the passageway. | 

Ricuarpvs [tapping his cane impatiently. To 
Mary]. Don’t reckon you know how long Mr. Whit- 
ing’ll be? 

Mary Perkins. No, he went kind of sudden. 

Barnarp. Where is he, Mary? Sort of funny he’s 
out when he’s expectin’ Alice. 

Mary Perrxins. He told me to tell your daughter 
that he’d be right back. [Thinks a moment.] No, 
he didn’t neither. Them weren’t his words. And he 
was fussy about my saying it exact, too. But he was 
that queer when he spoke—I most forgit. 

Ricuarps [straightening up and pouncing upon the 
word]. Queer? 

Mary Perxins. Awful queer! Like he’d suddenly 
seen things. I dunno as I can explain. 

Barnarp. Guess you’re kind of excited, Mary. 

Ricuarps [imsistently, scenting something unusual. 
To Barnarp]. She likely knows what she’s talking 
about—What was it he said to you, Mrs. Perkins? .. . 
Exact now! 

Mary Perxins [thinking]. For the life of me, I 
dunno. It was as if he was talkin’ ag’in his will and 
goin’ cause he had to. 

Ricuarvs. Well ...I1 should think that was 
queer! 

Barnarp. Nonsense. He was called out. 

Mary Perkins [triwmphantly]. Well... if he 
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be called out... ’twas the Crazy Preacher called 
him. 

Ricoarps and Barnarp_ [speaking What? 

together|.|Do tell! 

Mary Perkins. I ain’t much of a hand to talk .. . 
bein? a close-mouthed woman... but seein’, Mr. 
Richards, that you’re a trustee of the church and that 
you, Mr. Barnard, are goin’ to be Mr. Whiting’s 
father-in-law, I believe it only natur’] and honest to 
tell you what I know. 

Barnarp. What do ‘you know? 

Ricwarps. Yes... yes... tell us! 

Mary Perxrys [importantly, making the most out 
of her story]. Well, I was talkin’ with him about 
nothin’ in partic’lar. . . . Window curtains, if I recol- 
lect, when along comes a crowd in the road... Sol 
Nutter . .. an’ Joe Morris and Hiram Per... 

Ricuarps [breaking in impatiently and nervously]. 
Yes we know, we saw them. 

Mary Perkins [tartly]. If you’re going to inter- 
rupt me, Mr. Richards, I won’t get nowhere. [ Direct- 
ing her story to Barnarp and ignoring RicHarps. | 
Well, as I said before, I was tellin’ him about the 
preacher, how he got here, an’ the disturbance he made, 
an’ the hymns he was singin’, an’ how he rated ’g’in 
the church and .. . 

Ricuarps [trritably]. Don’t drag it out so... ! 
You make me nervous! 

Barnarp [good-naturedly|. Oh, let her take her 
time and tell it her own way. 
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Mary Perxis. Thank you, Mr. Barnard. It 1s 
rather disconcertin’ bein’ stopped and started like a 
street car. [Glares at Ricuarps.] Well, when I told 
Mr. Whiting he jus’ kind of stared an’ mumbled and 
then all of a sudden he was took with a longin’ to hear 
the man himself. And he went . .. and that’s where 
he is now. [Grunting her disapproval.| Huh! And 
him a Minister of God. 

Barnarp and Ricuarps [together]. {In the Square? 

be don’ tell. 

Mary Perxins [as she goes towards inner room— 
right]. Well... if you care to wait a spell for 
him I reckon he’ll be here soon. He’ll have enough 
before long. [E«its.] 

Barnarp [laughing]. Took it kind of to heart, 
didn’t she? 

Ricuarps. Well, why wouldn’t she? So would 
anybody but you. 

Barnarp. Don’t see your reason for getting ex- 
cited. 

Ricwarps. You would if *twas any other minister 
than Whiting out there in the Square listening to a 
blasphemer. But ’cause he’s doin’ it you think it’s 
all right. 

Barnarp. Roger’s just doing it to be sure of his 
grounds. How can he warn folks against the blas- 
phemer, unless he’s heard what the blasphemer has to 
say? Mighty smart of him. Yes, ’twas mighty smart. 

Ricuarps. Let us hope so. As for me...I 
have my doubts. 
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Barnarp [drawling]. Well... it wouldn’t be 
you, Peter, if you didn’t have doubts! [He chuckles. | 

Ricuarps. Make funofme... goon.... Make 
fun of me! I may be doubting . . . but I’m nobody’s 
fool! People don’t impose on me all the time the way 
they do on you. 

Barnarp. Kind of a pity they don’t . . . once in 
a while. °Tain’t the worst thing in the world to have 
happen to you. 

Ricuarps. Never mind. Never mind. We didn’t 
come here to talk about me. [A pause.] Do you 
reckon we can make him change his mind and stay? 

Barnarp. No... Not after that letter you got. 
I’m sorry, too. I kind of hate to lose my little girl 
away from here so soon again. 

Ricuarps. Sure you do. But the church’ll hate to 
lose Whiting worse. It needs him. . . but it needs 
him different. 

Barnarp. A pretty hard man to make over! 
Guess you'll have quite a time bringin’ him ’round. 
He’s the stubbornest I’ve ever seen. 

Ricuarps. John, you must have known for some 
time that he was think’n’ o’ leaving? 

Barnarv. Well... Natur’lly he spoke of it. 

Ricuarps. You didn’t say anything to me. 

Barnarp. Of course not. ”“I'warn’t my business. 
And then I think he’s right to go. He knows he’s not 
liked here and an unpopular minister’s got about 
as much show of winnin’ out as a cow in a horse 
race. 
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win out. 

Barnarp. Well... I'll bet you dollars to dough- 
nuts he won’t do them your way. 

Ricuarps. Bein’ a church member, John, I don’t 
bet. . . . Not even doughnuts. ’Tain’t fitting! 
[Pause.] John, did you say he was going to take 
the St. Paul’s offer? 

Barnarp. J’m not sure. He and Alice were talk- 
ing things over this morning. She’s crazy to get back 
to the city. Do you know, Peter ... I’m kind of 
upset. I wouldn’t tell this to anyone but you, but she 
changed a whole lot while she was away. Nothing 
seems good enough for her now. I suppose meeting 
all stylish city folks and living in a fashionable min- 
ister’s home, kind of turned her head a bit. [Cheer- 
fully.| Well ...I reckon Roger’ll know how to 
take it out of her again. He won’t put up with any 
nonsense about showing off. 

Ricwarps. No... he’s not likely to. [Absorbed 
in his own affairs.| Thinkin’ it over, John, there 
ain’t much sense in your stayin’ here seeing you and 
Alice are both set on his goin’. I kind of looked to 

you to help me. 
“ Barwarp. Oh, I won’t do nothin’ ag’in you, and he 
knows personally I’d be glad if he’d stay. 

Ricuarps. Wonder what the best way is to get 
’round him? What’ll I say? 

Barnarp. Oh, talk plain. Be honest. That’s the 
fairest way of doing things. 


Augsburg Saminer. 
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Ricwarps. "Tain’t always the best policy though. 
[The outer door slams.] Now for it! 

Wuitine [comes to the door and stands before it, 
without entering; raising his right arm to a level with 
his head he leans back against the door jamb and 
stares piercingly into the room, without seeing any- 
thing. He is evidently still under the spell of the 
Preacuer and speaks as in a trance. “ ‘God all about 
us ... in the temples built by His hand. On the 
open road ... in the swaying of the trees... in 
the sighing of the wind; in deep starry nights and 
moonlit ways. ...’ Oh, the sound of his voice as he 
said it, and the music of his words. [While he speaks 
the two men watch him, Ricuarns with apparent satis- 
faction that Wurrtne has slipped from grace; and 
Barnarp openly perplexed. | 

Barnarp. Why, Roger... . 

Ricuarps [snappily]. Mr. Whiting, you aren’t 
alone with God. . . . We’re here. . . . And we’re wait- 
ing to talk to you. 

Wuitine [the moment he is addressed, collects him- 
self, runs his hand swiftly across his head and shakes 
himself, as though to be rid of his abstractedness, and 
enters the room]. Oh, I’m sorry. Been waiting long? 

Ricwarps. *Least half an hour. 

. Waurrinc. That’s too bad. 

Barnarp. So you’ve been to hear the madman, 
Roger? 

Wuitinc. Yes, and he’s extraordinary. A marvel- 
lous talker. And there’s lots of truth in what he’s 
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preaching. Good serious work for a sane mind. But 
he’s unbalanced, poor chap! He ought not to be roam- 
ing about the country alone. He’s been getting him- 
self into all kinds of trouble. Walking uninvited into 
people’s front doors and poking his head through 
their windows. But he’s well worth hearing. [To 
Barnarp.] I wish you would go and listen to him, 
Father. 

Ricuarps [horrified]. You don’t mean what you’re 
saying, Mr. Whiting? 

Wuitine. Certainly I do. 

Ricuarps. The man’s a blasphemer.. . railing 
against God and the Church! 

Wuitmnc. Not against the church—against the 
churches. 

Ricuarps. I don’t see much difference. 

Wuitine. No, that’s just the trouble. You don’t 
see the difference. That’s been my fight ever since 
I’ve been here. 

Ricuarps. And now yow’re giving up the fight. 
Lost your courage ... eh? 

Wuitine. Not at all. DT’m just gaining courage. 
I am acknowledging to myself that I am beaten. 

Ricuarps. Why don’t you stick it out here... 
and win? 

Wuirtine. I-think I gave you sufficient reason in 
my letter. « 

Barnarp. Peter wants you to reconsider your de- 
cision, Roger. He hasn’t made your letter public yet. 

Ricuarps. No, and if you say so I won’t. Til 
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drop it into the waste basket and nobody’ll know a 
thing about it. 

Wuitine. It’s out of the question. I have failed 
here too completely. I have been as stupid hammer- 
ing the truth at my people as a school boy might have 
been. I see it all plainly now. But I can’t undo what 
I’ve done. 

Ricuarps. You could, Mr. Whiting. . .. Yes, you 
could, if you’d only try my way. 

Wuitine. I presume you mean more ritual... . 
More splendor in the service? My convictions wouldn’t 
allow of that, Mr. Richards. I must work after my 
own fashion. 

Ricuarps. And accomplish nothing. . . . Nothing 
at all! 

Wuirinc. That remains to be seen. But now I 
want to get away from my mistakes. [Enthusiastic- 
ally.| I need a new field amongst simpler people. I 
want to try all over again. 

Ricuarps. Never heard city folks called “simpler 
people”’ before. 

Wuittnc. The kind I’m going to are simple 
people . . . the lowest of the city’s poor. 

Ricuarps. Thought you were going to St. Paul’s. 
Didn’t you say so, John? 

Barnarp. I don’ recollect that I did, seeing this 
mornin’ he wasn’t sure himself. 

Wuittne. I was offered the uptown parish, but that 
isn’t what I want. There are plenty of men eager for 
such churches. I’m not needed there. What I would 
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like to do is to take Charles Randolph’s little slum 
chapel for . .. six months, say ... if it could be 
arranged and have him come here. He’d love to, for 
he’s all tired out. What do you think? 

Ricuarps. No...No...Mr. Whiting, we’re 
not going to let you go. 

Wuittne [earnestly]. Why are you so eager to 
keep me here, Mr. Richards, when you know I’m not 
liked? 

[Ricwarps twitches uncomfortably and does not 
answer. | 

Barnarp. Now. You know well enough why, 
Roger. *Tisn’t so easy to get a city man down here 
who’ll stay. 

Ricuarps. No, we’ve lost one man after the other. 
And just because we didn’t know how to treat him. 

Barnarp [to Ricuarps]. You laid yourself out to 
show us when Roger came. You said if we’d only do 
as you wanted us to, we could depend on keeping the 
new minister. [Barnarp chuckles. | 

Ricuarps [angrily]. So I did. And that’s why I 
feel that I’ve got to make you stay, Mr. Whiting. 
[Wuitine shakes his head negatively.] Perhaps we 
can make it worth your while, 

Wuitinc. I’m afraid not. 

Ricuarps. You see when you came I took things 
right into my own hands. I said I’d show you that 
even though this was a small parish it wasn’t a mean 
one. When I wanted to give the church that win- 
dow... 
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Barnarp [groaning]. Oh that window again! 
Peter, I believe, you are placing your hope of Heaven 
in that bit of stained glass! 

[Wuittnc smiles. Ricuarps glares angrily at 
Barnarp, who is tilting back in his chair unconcerned. | 

Wnuitine. You were saying, Mr. Richards, that... 

Ricuarps [tapping his cane in annoyance]. Well, 
if John’ll let me say it, I'll go on! [To Wurrine.] 
Even though you did set yourself against me about 
my donation, I liked you right off. You seemed to 
take hold of things as if you meant . . . to do some- 
thing. 

Wuirtnc. So I did. I had a definite work before 
me. I had given up a big parish in the city to come 
here and... 

Ricuarps. Why did you do that? 

Wuittne. For a similar reason that I’m leaving 
now. Because I was constantly at war with my con- 
gregation. I could not teach them simplicity and to 
have yielded to their demands would have been to make 
a hypocrite of myself. It was a—rich parish and a 
showy one. [Warming up to his subject.| It wasn’t 
just the bit of money that we were squandering in our 
own church that worried me, but it was the accumula- 
tion of the pomp and ostentation of all the churches 
in the world, that I have been trying to fight. 

Ricuarps. J won’t forget your first sermon to us 
here—not if I live to be a hundred. ‘“God’s temples 
teem with useless treasures, while God’s children cry 
with want before the temple doors.” : 
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Wuitine [smiling]. You have an excellent memory, 
Mr. Richards. 

Ricuarps. There are some things one don’t forget. 
[4 moment’s pause, then sarcastically]. I can’t see 
why you don’t preach in the Square like the madman 

- without a church. 

Wuitinc. Because I don’t feel the truth in just 
that way. If I did, I would. I believe that people 
need churches, but simpler churches. My views are 
not as extreme as his, that’s all. 

Ricuarps. You don’t understand folk’s nature, it 
*pears to me. Preachin’s a business . .. like any 
other business. Your church ought to be full. You 
ought to make it so! Now, how are you going to do 
it? [Hmphatically, leaning forward, his legs apart, 
hands on his knees and arms akimbo.] By givin’ the 
_ people the things they want ... same as any other 
business man would! Try it, Mr. Whiting. 

Wuittne. It is hard to believe that this advice 
comes from you, Mr. Richards, 

Ricuarps. Why? 

Wuitinc. We are so used to thinking of you in 
connection with the spiritual, not the practical side of 
the church. Religion seemed to mean something more 
to youthan . . . merely a business. 

Ricuarps. So it does. But I have common sense 
back of it, too. And this ain’t only my idea. Most 
men feel as I do. Don’t you think so, John? 

Barnarp [shaking his head weightily]. Yes, more 
or less. 
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Ricuarps. And believe me, Mr. Whiting, simplic- 
ity’s all well enough, but it’s a good thing for a man to 
put his hand in his pocket once in a while and feel that 
he is making a sacrifice to God. 

Wurrtne [very simply]. Forgive the question, Mr. 
Richards, but was it the sacrifice you were making for 
God that prompted your donation of the stained glass 
window, or was it merely your desire to impress the 
minister from the city and to hold him that way? 

Ricuarps. Your question is insulting! 

Wuirine [quickly]. I assure you I don’t mean it 
to be. But I am groping after the truth. Your 
statement just now, that preaching is nothing but a 
business came as a revelation to me. [Proudly, yet 
simply.| I had never thought of God’s word as so 
much marketable goods, or of myself as a vender of 
religion! 

Atice Barnarp®| voice is heard outside]. Is father 
still here? 

Barnarp. There’s Alice! [He goes to the door 
to meet her. 

Auice [enters. She is a tall slim young woman of 
twenty-four, with dark eyes and hair and an “intense” 
manner. She is evidently emotionally responswe and 
easily moved by externals|. Good morning! 

Ricwarps. Good morning, Alice my dear. Seem 
natural to be home again? [He pats her cheek.] 

Autcr. Oh, it’s fine! [Looks at the three men.] 
I’m not interrupting anything, am I? 
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Ricuarps. No... no. I’ve just been trying to 
persuade the truant to change his mind and stay with 
us./ Perhaps you can plead with more success. 

Autcr. Oh, I shan’t try. I’m glad, we are going 
to the city . . . except for leaving father. 

Ricuarps [rising, addressing Wurtinc]. I'll keep 
your letter until tomorrow. You may change your 
mind, 

Wuitinc. You might just as well send it in today, 
Mr. Richards. 

Ricwarps. Coming, John? 

Barnarp. IT’ll follow you in a few moments. 

Ricuarps. Goodbye, Alice dear. 

Auicre, Goodbye, Peter. 

[Wuitine goes out with Ricnarps and leaves Aticr 
and her Father alone.|\ 

Autce. Father, I’m heartsick about it. Dve wor- 
ried all the morning. 

Barnarp. Well... perhaps he’ll see things your 
Way. 

Auice. It seems cruel to have to tell him, for I 
know what it will mean to him, but I simply can’t go 
down into the slums and work with him. . . I can’t! 

Barnarp. It’s too bad you ever told him you would. 
You see, this change in you, Alice, was kind of un- 
expected. I reckon it will hurt him. 

Auicr. Oh, don’t make it harder for me, Father, 
it’s bad enough now. If only I didn’t love him so. 
Oh, he’ll give in, I’m sure he will. 
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[Wuurtne enters. | 

Barnarv. I told Peter, there wasn’t much sense in 
his coming here, but he would come. 

Wuirtinc. I almost wish that he hadn’t. 

Autcr. Well, he didn’t get you to stay, did he? 

Wuitinc. Of course not. My life’s work is so 
plain before me. I don’t think anything could swerve 
me now. 

Autce. Nothing? 

Wuirrnc. Nothing, dear. It has all seemed so in- 
evitable, ever since that first night, five years ago, 
when I stumbled across the little mission in Chinatown. 
There I was impressed as I had never been in any 
cHURCH with the sincerity of it all. “Here is God,” 
I said to myself. And ever since that night I have 
been struggling to bring this same spirit of simplicity 
into the churches of the rich. You know how I have 
worked and .. . failed! 

Barnarp. Aren’t you a little afraid, Roger, that if 
you go to the slums and preach to poor, illiterate 
people, who won’t half understand you, you may be dis- 
appointed again? 

Wuittne. No, I’m not afraid. 

Autce. To me it seems so like throwing yourself 
away. 

Wuittine [surprised]. Why, Alice! 

Auicr. And I think you ought to have asked me 
before making definite plans for our future. 

Barnarp [rising and looking for his hat]. Well, I 
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guess you can settle that between yourselves, without 
me. I'll see you both at dinner. 

AutcE. All right, Father. 

Wuittne [opens the door and ushers Barnarp 
out. Then he comes back to Attcr, and takes her 
two .hands]. Wm sorry. It was thoughtless of me, 
but .it never occurred to me...I felt so sure of 
you. 

Arce. I’m not hurt because you didn’t ask me 
6 « itvisn’t that. 

Wuittnc. What is it then? [She does not an- 
swer.| We've discussed the possibility of our going 
so many times, and we never seemed to have any dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Autce. We didn’t have . . . two years ago. 

Wuittnc. Your letters gave no hint of any change. 

Autce. Oh, my letters . . . they didn’t mean any- 
thing. I was afraid to write. 

Wuirtinc. Afraid? Of me? 

Autcr. It’s so much harder to put things on paper 
than to say them. When I’m near you, it’s different. 
I thought I might lose you. 

Wuirtine. You'll never do that. Don’t you know 
how I love you! 

Auicr. Yes. And that’s just what made me afraid. 
Oh, Roger . . . it must look to you as though I hadn’t 
any feeling in the world . . . but I simply can’t help 
it. I know all I’ve said, and I know all I’ve written. 
. . - I can’t live down there with you. 
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Wuittnc. Why if it’s only a matter of where we 
shall live . . . if you don’t want to live in the slums 
—of course, you shall have your way. 

Autcre, It’s more than where we shall live. 

Wuitinc. What is it then? Come... tell me. 
Talk plainly to me. If there’s just some little thing 
between us, let’s clear it away. 

Autce. No, it isn’t just a little thing. It’s a big 
thing, and it can’t be cleared away unless I can make 
you see our future as I want you to seeit. I... Oh! 
I’m afraid to say it. 

Wuirtine. Don’t be. Tell me. 

Autcr. I want you to give up the whole idea of 
preaching in a slum chapel and to accept the position 
that is offered you at St. Paul’s. 

Wuitine. Impossible! Don’t you realize that this 
is my life’s work—my whole life’s interest! 

Auice [firmly]. It’s my ambition! 

Wuittne [fully conscious for the first time of the 
gulf between them]. Oh, Alice, how can you ask any- 
thing so unreasonable? 

AutcE. I love you Roger, and I am ambitious for 
you. I ought to have been always ... it was my 
mistake . . . but it took the city to teach me. When 
I began to understand the position that Mr. Driscoll 
held there—how he was known and talked about, how 
his congregation loved him and looked up to him, as 
though he were a king amongst them, I realized then 
that this was what I wanted for you, and it is what 
V’ve always wanted without knowing it. 
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Wuirtne. But don’t you remember how I failed in 
the city? 

Auice. Your views were wrong before. But this 
time. . . . Oh, if I can only make you see it! | © 

Wuitinc. ‘So you’ve come back to convert me? 

Autce, Oh, if I only could. I’ve talked it all over 
with Mr. Driscoll . . . not about converting you... 
but about your mistaken ideas, and he says that I’m 
right, unquestionably. 

Wuirtine. I half suspected this. You don’t sound 
like yourself. 

Auice. But I am myself—he didn’t influence me 
really. I only told him what I felt, and begged him 
to teach me how to show it to you. For weeks and 
weeks I have been preparing myself for this moment— 
and oh! I’ve dreaded it so. 

Wuittnc. You ought to know me well enough to 
realize how hopeless this is. 

Auice. I realize that you won’t give in without a 


struggle. 


Wuittne. I can’t give in at all. 

Autcr [slowly]. Not even at the risk of losing me? 

Wuitine. Oh you wouldn’t place me before that 
alternative, not when you love me. 

Auice. I would. 

Warrttne. You can’t be serious. 

Aurcr. Would you let me go, Roger? 

Wuittne. I wouldn’t dream of it. 

Arce. Well? What would you do? What are 
you coine to do? 
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Wuittne. I shall try to drive this city nonsense 
from your head. 

Auice. You won’t be able to. For it isn’t the out- 
burst of a mood or whim. . . or even Mr. Driscoll’s 
influence . . . as you seem to think. But it’s part 
of me—a vital part and it’s the result of growth. 

Wuirtnc. I don’t believe it! 

Auice. When I went away from here, in spite of 
my twenty-two years, I was nothing but a child, car- 
ried away by mock sentiment and girlish hero-worship. 
To me, you were as—Christ must have been in the 
hearts of women. I learned to see with your eyes and 
to think your thoughts. But two years away from you 
have taught me to be myself. 

Wuitine. I wonder if you are yourself now. 

Auice. I woke up late, Roger, but I awoke all the 
more keenly. [Pause.] I learned in the city to love 
beauty and to hate sordidness. 

Wuitine. Then it isn’t only an ambition for me 
that’s prompting you? 

Avice. Oh don’t say that! It is for you... 
only for you. Try to see it my way.- Let me show 
you. | 

Wauitine. I'll listen to anything you may say. Go 
on. 

Autcr. I used to sit Sunday after Sunday while 
Mr. Driscoll preached, wondering what it was in the 
city church that moved me, as I am never moved here. 
It wasn’t Mr. Driscoll’s sermons. He can’t begin to 
preach as you can. . . . And I asked myself over and 
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over again what it was that your Church lacked and 
which gave his church its grasp and power. I even 
talked with other women to find out how they felt—for 
I wanted to be sure—and they all told me the same 
thing. It’s the grandeur of the service which moved 
them to the very depths of their souls. So you see, 
Roger, how wrong you are in your prejudices. You 
are fighting against the very things that hold women. 
[Rapturously.] The odor of incense, the splendor of 
the minister’s robes, the voices of the choir boys, the 
soft lights falling through stained windows. Those 
are the things that thrilled me there with a sudden sense 
of—something Higher. Beauty is inseparable from 
the thought of God. The very vastness and grandeur 
gives you a sense of His power-~it’s all His! 

Wuitine [hurt and horrified]. Do you realize 
what a degrading confession you are making? 

Autce. To me, there is nothing degrading in the 
thought of beauty. And if these are the things which 
move men and women, why not feed them upon such 
beauty? Why, even your poor drunkard in the slums 
responds to beauty as he understands it ;—to change— 
yes, change from his own sordidness. The four clean 
walls, the flowers before the altar, mean to him just 
what the luxury of other churches means to us. It’s 
the same physical appeal to a lower culture. 

Wuirttne. Oh, Alice! You are not yourself—you 
can’t be—— You’re only repeating parrotlike the things 
you’ve heard. 

Auce [enthusiastically]. If I were a minister, I’d 
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know how to bring people to me. It’s a fair means 
to a fair end. 

Wairtnc. Is it a fair means? Playing upon the 
emotions and. fap 

Arce. Of course, it’s fair... . All of it. 

Wurtinc [bitterly]. Fair? It’s Charlatanism. 
That’s what it is, and what’s worse . .. it’s waste! 
If the service means only this, then a play on the stage 
could do as much for God and humanity. 

Autce. No. For it’s the faith you take with 
you into the church that helps. It’s almost as though 
God promised to come to you there and wait, He’s in 
the vast stillness . . . the very musty odor... . 

Wuitine [intensely]. Is woman’s religion NoTHING 
but her sensuality? 

Autce [horrified]. Oh, how can you? 

Wuitine [taking her hand, speaking earnestly and 
rapidly]. Do you believe in God, Alice? 

Autce. Certainly I do. 

Wuittne. You believe that you do. 

Autce. I do believe. 

Wuittne [rapidly]. You have a feeling of dissolu- 
tion, of melting away, of being one with the In- 
finite... ? 

Auice [rapturously]. Yes. 

Wuitine [desperately, freeing her hands]. And 
this is what Churches do for women. 

Autce. I have hurt you. How? 

Wuitine. Oh, it’s nothing... nothing! [He 
walks to the window and back to her, then he speaks 
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very gently, but rapidly.] Alice, this morning when 
Richards came to me and showed me an ugly, nasty 
viewpoint of religion, it hurt fiercely, and it hurt just 
because I consider it typical; most men probably po 
look upon religion as a business. Still, I tried to dis- 
miss the thought, and I clung with an almost desperate 
fierceness to my faith in woman’s attitude towards the 
service. I thought of you, clean minded, pure and up- 
right, and you solaced me in that moment. And 
now... . [His voice falters for just an instant.] 
Now, you are taking everything away from me... 
even my courage. You’ve shown me that I can’t even 
do my work down in the slum chapel. It would be the 
same there. CHURCHES CORRUPT . . . yes, even simple 
churches. You’ve shown me this. But I can’t see my 
way out of it all. I’m losing my grasp. I can’t seem 
to hold to anything... . 

AutcE [coming closer to him and touching his arm]. 
You’ve still got me. 

Wurttne. I want God and my faith in my work. 

Auice. That will come back again. Give up your 
present plans, Roger and when we’re in the city... . 

Wuitine [bitterly]. Do you think I could even 
preach in a cHURCH again? Do you think that after 
what you’ve told me today I could play upon women’s 
emotions and throb their religion out of them with 
lights and music and flowers . . . ? 

Autcr. Does that mean, Roger, that you.absolutely 
refuse to consider the St. Paul parish? 

Wuirine. Yes... absolutely. 
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Autcr, Then I’ve got to come out with the truth. 
I’ve tried not to say it for I thought you’d give in to 
me when you knew all that it, meant. But I loathe 
your work! I’ve learned to loathe the slums. I 
simply cannot face that future with you. 

Wuitinc. Alice! 

Auice. You’ve got to choose, Roger. It’s my way 
with me—or yours alone. 

Wuirtne. Don’t! I love you. Leave me that. 

Autce. If you love me you'll ops 

Wuittne. I can’t. 


Autcr [standing behind him, poe: It’s my way, 


or yours. 

Wuitine. Let me persuade you. Let me show 
you that I can’t do as you want me to. 

Auice. Answer me, Roger, my way or yours? 

Wuitine [making a last appeal]. It’s my life’s 
work! 

Auice. Tam yourlove. [She looks at him fixedly. | 
You’ve your choice . .. St. Paul’s and me, or the 
slums alone! [Wuurtine walks to the window, stand- 
ing with his back to her, after a moment he returns. 
AULIcE waits triumphant, sure of his answer.| Well? 

Wuittne [weakening for a moment]. Alice! 
[ALice rushes impetuously towards him, but he holds 
her off.] If you mean what you said, Alice, it’s got 
to be... my way... alone! But God only knows 
what that way’s to be. 

Autcr [going towards the door, but still convinced]. 


You’ll change your mind before the day’s out, Roger.. 
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It isn’t easy to live one’s life . . . alone! [She goes, 
leaving the door open. | 

Wuitinc. Alice! [He watches her go, takes a 
step after her, then deliberately turns his back on the 
open door, and stands with his arms outstretched be- 
fore it, as though barring his own way. Then he 
walks into the center of the room, as though to say, 
“She hasn’t left me anything—nothing at all!” But 
he does not speak. 

[At this moment the figure of a man appears in the 
window. He stands so close to the low sill that the 
window forms a frame for him and only the upper part 
of his body is visible. His eyes are wild and staring. 
For a few seconds, he fixedly watches Wuitine in 
silence, then he commences intoning. | 

Tue Preacuer. God in the moonlight, God in the 
stars ... Out in the open.... Away from the 
world of man’s making . . . and the sinfulness of it 
all! [Wuurtne turns at the first sound. Now there is 
a tense silence in which the two men stare at each 
other, as though hypnotized.| God is calling you . 
God is waiting! 

Wuitinc. I am coming! I see the truth at last. 
Pray for me, brother, pray! [He lowers his head in 
prayer and walks slowly toward the open door, as the 
curtain falls. | 
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SINTRAM OF SKAGERRAK 


Scene: A high, bare cliff, situated on the edge of 
the shore, in a bleak, barren country. Against this 
cliff, the breakers dash unceasingly, splitting with a 
roar and thud; tossing their spray high into the air. 

It is a moonlight night in summer. 

On the peak of the cliff, and looking out upon the 
ocean, stands Sintram, an emaciated, frail, sickly lad 
of about twenty. As the curtains part, he stretches 
his arms out impetuously towards the sea, uttering a 
prolonged “Ah...h...h! then lets them fall 
languidly to his side and hangs his head as though 
_ weary of his whole existence. He continues to stand, 
apathetic and listless, for several moments, gazing 
spellbound upon the ocean. Unobserved by him 
' across the rocks, GUNHILDE enters; a vivacious girl of 
eighteen, plainly dressed as befits her lowly station. 
She looks about and behind her as if afraid of being 
followed. A rock hides Stntram from her view. 
Then, she calls softly. 

GunuitpE. Sintram...! Sintram...! [Sin- 
TRAM, lost in his morose brooding, does not hear her, 
but continues to stand staring at the ocean.| Sin- 
tram! ... Sintram...! Ah, there you are. I 
hoped that I should find you. 


Sintram [turns slowly and descends the cliff with 
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tired, dragging step; GUNHILDE runs eagerly towards 
him. Angrily]. What are you doing here, Gunhilde, 
at this hour? 

Gunaitpe. «Sh... oh...h.. + Not so loud! 
Someone will hear you. 

Srmntram. What are you doing here? Have I not 
forbidden your creeping out of your house, like a thief 
in the night, to look for me? 

GunuitpE. Be kind. . . be gentle, Sintram. 

Sintram [sternly]. Your father thinks you at 
home. Why do you, deceive him? Go home! [She 
does not move. Kindly.| Go, little friend, little 
playmate! You know it is for your good I would have 
you go... go home! 

GuUNHILDE, No. 

Stintram. We have said all that we had to say to 
each other. Why have you come back again? 

GunuitpE. [had to see you once more, Sintram, be- 
fore ... [Her voice breaks] before they take you 
away. I shall be at work in the morning when they 
come for you. [She covers her face with her hands 
and begins to sob. | 

Sintram [furiously]. Stop that senseless crying! 
Leave me alone. Do you think that my soul is not 
racked enough? [Sadly.| All night, I have sat on 
the edge of the cliff saying “Good-by” to the sea. We 
understand each other, the mad, wild, restless ocean 
and I. And all night she has wept for me . . . wept 
in her anguish. [Pushing GuNHILDE aside.] I have 
no need of woman’s tears. 
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GUNHILDE [awed]. Often it seems to me, Sintram, 
as though there were something uncanny about you. 
As though you lived on this earth among us, without 
really being one of us. When you have taken me in 
your arms and have kissed me tenderly . . . [bitterly] 
just as if I were a little child, I have felt that worlds 
and worlds lay between us. What is it, Sintram? 
Have you a secret which you have kept from me? [He 
gives no answer, but dumbly nods his head in assent. | 
I thought so. Will you not tell it to me before you 
go? 

Srntram [hastily]. No...no... you could 
not understand. 

GunuHILpE. Let me try ...come.. . tell me! 
[She leads him to a rock where they sit beside each 
other, she still holding his hand. He shivers nervously 


and coughs.| You ought not to be here in the night 


air. 
Sintram. I am not cold... [Shivers again. | 


but... I feel afraid. Gunhilde, come closer. . 


GuUNHILDE [moves nearer to him]. Why, you are 
shivering! Here, let me fasten your coat, you poor 
boy. 

Sintram [shaking her off and turning on her with 
sudden, unexpected fury]. Bah! Do you begin too? 
Can I not have just this one night in peace? Is it not 
time enough for me to begin my life as a puppet... 
tomorrow? 

Gunuiwpe [hurt]. Why, Sintram! 

Sintram. J mean what I say, every word of it and 
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I know what I’m saying. [She attempts to touch him. | 
Leave me alone! Do youhear? Tonight is mine... 
minE! And if the night air kills me... let it kill. 
But just this once, I am going to forget that I am 
nothing but the shadow of a man, sick and miserable, 
cheated by nature of all that a man should have ; blind- 
folded and handicapped in Life’s race . . . even be- 
fore I entered it. Beaten before the first step was 
taken! But tonight I am a man! Tomorrow I will 
be the half-dead invalid dragged, against my will, to 
warmer climes, where my soul will sicken... 
[harshly] that my body may live. 

GuUNHILDE [gently]. How bitterly you speak. It 
is not for long that you are going. 

Srintram. You know that it is forever. [Takes a 
deep breath, then coughs.| That this air ... cool 
and sharp . . . this air I love is as so much poison to 
me. And you know just as well as I do that I will 
never come back. 

GunuILvE [hiding her tears and trying to cheer 
him]. But it must be wonderful in the warm sunshine, 
among eternal flowers. Oh, I should love it—I wish 
that I, too, might go. This land is hateful to me. 
Tis so cold and bleak, and nothing green ever grows. 
Nothing but seaweed and nasty slimy things from the 
sea. I asked your guardian today to tell me about 
the place to which he was taking you and he said that 
it was like fairyland . . . like Paradise; full of roses 
and palms and... Why, it must be glorious, Sin- 
tram! 
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Sintram. Things to please a soft woman. . . not 
for a man. [A moment’s pause, then to himself.] 
And I must go away and leave her. [Covers his eyes 
with his hands and rocks to and fro with emotion. ] 
Oh, God, that is beyond my strength. 

GunuiLtpE. Her? Whom do you mean... me? 

Sriyntram. That is my secret, Gunhilde. 

GuNHILDE [passionately]. Tell me . . . you must 
tell me. 

Sintram. No... no... you would not under- 
stand. I am afraid that you would think me mad. 

GunuitwE. Tell me. 

Sintram. I have kept it to myself these three 
years. I will keep it to the end. 

GunuHILDE. But you can have no secrets from me. 
You should have none. -’Tis breaking your oath. 

Srytram [perplered]. My oath? My oath? 

GunuILpE. Have you so soon forgotten the day we 
stood here on the cliff and drank the red wine together 

from your httle silver cup? 

[SrnrRam nods. | 

Gunuitpe. And you said . . . as you held the cup 
up... so [She raises one arm above her head, laugh- 
ing, and looks towards the sea.| “I swear to you, 
little comrade, that as long as I live, I shall never with- 
hold one thought, keep back one single feeling, or shut 
out my soul for one single instant from . . . her whom 
I love! And then you threw the cup far out into the 
sea. Do you not remember, Sintram? 

Sintram. Yes... yes... I remember. 
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Gunuitve. So you must trust me and if you lave 
kept anything hidden from me, you must tell it to me 
now. 

Sintram. I will tell it to you, Gunhilde . . . I will. 
[ He looks at her a moment sympathetically, as though 
he would like to spare her the pain of that which he is 
about to say.] You love me... do you not? 

GuNHILDE. I adore you. 

Srintram. You have been a dear little friend, a loyal 
comrade these two years; I shall miss you. 

Gunuitpe. Oh, Sintram...! [With a voice 
too old for her years.] I wish that I could have been 
more to you than I have been. 

Srintram. What do you mean? 

GunuitpE. Nothing... nothing! [Hastily try- 
ing to hide her emotion.| I have no wish to burden 
you with my secret. Let me hear yours. 

Sintram. Presently. First I want you to tell me 
something. You are sorry that I have to leave you 

. are you not? 

GunuHILDE. How can you ask? You know it. 

Sintram. But you hope some day to see me again, 
or to hear from me at least, do you not? 

GUNHILDE. Yes, soon. 

Sintram. Then listen and see if you can possibly 
feel as I feel, for even as you love me, and more... 
much more, I too love. [GuNuILDE tightens her hold 
upon his hand and smiles happily, thinking that he is 
alluding to her. Sadly and slowly.| No... . Not 
you, little playmate, little friend; but a wild beautiful 
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woman who sometimes mocks me and torments me, and 
sometimes caresses and quiets me. Her moods are my 
moods. Her feelings are mine. When she is angry, 
my soul responds and is filled with a vague restless- 
ness ; when she is calm, her peace rests on me; when she 
is powerful, my poor sickly body feels her strength; 
and when she is vindictive, I too, cry for human life 

. and blood! [During his entire speech, GUNHILDE 
has sat dumbfounded, now she breaks forth passion- 
ately. | 

GunuItpE. You love some one else! You have de- 
ceived me, telling me that you had no mistress; you 
love a cruel, bad woman. . . . Who is she? 

Sintram. Be quiet, Gunhilde, and I will tell you 
everything. Only be quiet . . . you will not be jeal- 
ous when you have heard all. 

GunuiLpE [dreamily|]. And I thought you cared 
because you were leaving me. 

Sintram. I do care... but listen. I want you 


to understand, [calmly.] I have always lived here, 


as you know, little comrade. In that old house, just 
the other side of the cliff, I was born; weighed down 
with riches and an untarnished name. My people had 
intermarried closely; [bitterly] no strong, vital peas- 
ant’s blood ran in my veins. [Quietly.] My Mother’s 
bedroom faced the ocean, so the first sound which 
reached my ears when I came to the world was... 
the moan of the sea. My Mother died when I was 
born, so the sea became my Mother and sang her 
lullabies to me until I fell asleep, stilled by her soft 
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crooning. [Scornfully.]| Then, I grew up . . . weak 
J2aidelicate 27>. 5 sick’. hs) Lhe? boys used its 
ridicule me because I was not able to spring from one 
rock to another, laughing and shouting as they did. 
They made fun of me and then went away, leaving me 
sitting [points] just there. Hour after hour, I would 
stay there with tears in my eyes, gazing out at the sea. 
And then, ah . . . how grateful I was . . . she would 
dance and prance and splash and roar... all to 
please and amuse me; calling softly to me not to be 
sad! And she would weave her most beautiful fairy 
tales for me in the loom of the waves. In the ever- 
changing white caps, I saw all the heroes of my boy- 
hood fancy pass before me. So, as the sea had once 
taken the place of my Mother, she became, in turn, my 
playmate. Are you tired listening, Gunhilde? 

GunHILDE. No, dear, no. Go on... ! 

Sintram. Then, my boyhood vanished and I grew 
to be a man; a weak puny man, able to dream dreams 
in the moonlight, to write sad verse, to kiss your soft 
lips—and there my strength ended. Often, when you 
had left me in the evening, my soul afire from the moon- 
beams and the light on the waves; when my body. . . 
[breaks off suddenly, remembering that she is little 
more than a child.| What amI saying to you? For- 
give me. I am so used to talking to myself, forgive 
me . . . Gunhilde. 

GunuitpE. What happened to you, Sintram, when 
you stayed alone in the moonlight after I had gone? 
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Tell me. I will understand. I am not such a child 
as you think. 

Sintram [reflects, then most spontaneously]. I 
used to sit on the edge of the peak, just where you 
found me tonight, and listen to the same soft voice 
calling to me not to be sad. Then, I would close my 
eyes and lie on the very edge of the rock so that the 
spray might dash into my face. [Rapturously]. It 
felt like woman’s tears upon my eyes and lips, and I 
used to wonder why the ocean wept. But now, I 
know. To all my longings, thoughts and desires the 
ocean responded; so, in turn, she became my mistress 

. and I love her! There you have my secret. 
[Laughs loudly and harshly.| ‘“Sintram the Scatter- 
brained,” in love with the sea! 

GunuitpE. There is nothing so strange about that, 
_Sintram; you have lived here always and the ocean 
has become a part of your life. If you had been 
strong and poor you could have been a sailor. Why, 
look at all the boys who have run away from home to 
become sailors. Many men love the sea . . . that is 
not strange. 

Sintram [interrupting passionately]. They never 
loved her as I love her. [Takes her hand violently and 
speaks rapidly.| 'To me, she is not a thing of water 
and foam, as she is to you, Gunhilde, but she is a 
woman! <A moody, beautiful woman, with a wonderful 
body and golden hair, and her soul. . . . Ah! how shall 
I tell you of her soul or of her soft voice when she 
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loves me and takes me in her arms? But she is 
capricious . . . as capricious as she is beautiful. 

Gunutmpr. What do you mean? Is this some 
poem you have written? 

Sintram [oblivious to her, and talking to himself, 
staring all the while before him]. How many nights 
have I lain awake in my bed and have listened to her 
murmur and sing and call me. Then in an uncontrol- 
lable frenzy, when I have rushed bare-footed to answer 
her bidding, she has mocked me and scoffed me; she 
has risen up in stormy anger, cutting my face with 
her ‘lashes of spray and has laughed and laughed at 
me, until I have covered my face with my hands and 
gone sobbing back to my bed. 

GunuiLpE. I cannot understand you, Sintram. 

Sintram. No, dear, no... I did not think you 
would. I hardly understand myself; only this I know, 
Gunhilde, that to go away from here and never to 
look upon her again is like tearing my heart out of 
my body. [A pause in which he listens to the crash 
of the breakers on the rocks below.]| Here... ! 
Listen how angry she is, and how she hates me to- 
night! 

GunuitpE. What foolishness! It is going to 
storm, that is all. 

Sintram. Oh, you have not learned her language 
as I have. Listen! see if her voice carries no mean- 
ing to you. [They both listen silently for several 
moments, in which a dull roar and thud is heard; 
then Stntram begins to chant, strongly accenting 
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every other syllable.| Sintram... ! Sintram... 
going away...! Away...! To new loves... ! 
Mesis false ..°5-) (False. <. 16 Ugh wastes 4} | Did 
you hear her shriek then . . . ? 

Gunuitpe. I heard nothing; not even the wind. 

Sintram. She hates me, Gunhilde . . . my Beloved 
hates me! [Shudders.] 

GUNHILDE [tenderly and sadly]. Would that 
your voice were so when you talk of me; your eyes 
never looked for me as they look when you speak of 
her. I love you, Sintram. 

Sintram [indifferently]. Yes... yes...1I 
know. 

GunuiLpE. No... you do not know; not as you 
think. You have treated me always as a child... 
a little child. 

Sintram. But you are a child! 

GunHitpE. ITamawoman...awoman... and 

I love you. [He looks at her surprised, almost 
' startled. She lays her hand on his.| Forget your 
foolish fancy, for it is only a fancy, and let me be your 
love; take me away with you tomorrow and I will love 
you forever. Take me...do! You little know 
how I have suffered since I have cared for you, how 
my passion for you has nearly killed me. All that 
gave me strength and courage was to feel that you 
loved no one else, and now... ! But soon you will 
be well and strong again, and then you will look back 
upon all this, as on some wild, strange dream. [While 
speaking, she has been drawing closer to him and has 
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_ been caressing him. Now she sits with one arm about 
his neck, her cheek pressed to his. | 

Sintram. Oh... how warm you are... how 
warm! [He shivers. | : 

GuNHILDE. Kiss me... Sintram! 

Sintram [opening his eyes, looking into space and 
talking to himself|. If I take her with me perhaps I 
would grow well and strong; perhaps I would no longer 
be lonely . . . and I might forget. ... 

GunuiLpe [whispering]. Kiss me, Sintram.. . I 
love you! [He looks at her a moment, then takes hold 
of her and crushing her with all his strength to him, 
gives her along kiss. Suddenly he jumps up, startling 
her, and looks about excitedly. | 

Sintram. What was that? 

GuNHILDE [dazed from the suddenness of the mter- 
ruption]. What, Sintram...? Whatisit...? 

Sinrram. I heard a dull thud... and a moan 
from the sea. 

GunuHILvE [drawing him back to the rock|. You 
are fanciful and nervous tonight. There was no noise. 
[Sintram sits for a moment beside her, but he is rest- 
less and a strained tension is visible in his every mo- 
tion. Finally, he springs up and runs to and fro on 
the cliff, peering on every side; seeing nothing, he 
comes back to GunuitpE. Rising.| How strange 
you are! I never saw you so before. Is it because 
you are going away tomorrow? Look atme.... At 
me... not into space! [Awed.] There is a dis- 
tant, far-away ... something .... in your eyes 
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which I have never seen in the eyes of any man... . 
It frightens me! [She draws away from him.] 

Sintram [stands as though listening to a far-away 
voice, then breaks out suddenly]. There... ! Did, 
you not hear it then? [This time, he dashes to the 
top of the cliff, where he had originally been standing; 
she follows him. He stares silently out at the ocean, 
moving nervously and excitedly the while; finally, he 
takes GuNuILDE’s hand.| Look ... Gunhilde. . 
look! 

GunuILDE [looking in the direction in which he is 
pointing]. Where? What? 

Sintram [straining his eyes]. Far out. beyond 
those jagged rocks, far . . . far out! 

GunuitpE. I see nothing! [Horrified.] At what 
are you staring so, Sintram? 

Sivtram. There is something white floating on the 


waves .. . it is coming nearer and nearer. [Pause.] 


I think it isa... a corpse! 

GuUNHILDE [utters a long drawn out]. Oh...h 
emis. s Di, ... ' [Ske ltes.down and one way 
over the cliff. Then she rises.| But I see.. 
nothing! 

Sintram [pointing]. Not below us! There... 
there! Can you not see? It is a woman with open, 
glassy eyes and golden hair, entwined like a fisherman’s 
net about her white body. 

Gunuitpe. All I see is a shimmer of gold from the 
moon. 

Sinrram. She is floating nearer ... nearer... ! 
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Look, she is not dead! She moves! She breathes. 

. . ! Her breast heaves slowly! 

GuNHILDE [puzzled]. I see nothing but the waves 
rising and falling in the moonbeams. 

Sinrram [leaning over the cliff]. Now, she lies at 
the very) foot ofthe cliff... see. . . seer ms 
[Pause.] She is rising . . . she is standing upon the 
water. [Surprised.] Gunhilde...! She is look- 
ing atus! She is calling me! Can you not hear her? 

GUNHILDE [laying her hand on his arm restrain- 
ingly]. Are youmad... Sintram... ? 

Sintram [happily]. She is jealous of you, Gun- 
hilde . . . my ocean love is jealous. [He laughs 
loudly. Then he is suddenly very still and peers 
tensely below him, in happy astonishment.] She is 
beckoning to me . . . she holds out her arms to me! 
[In ecstasy.| Oh, Beloved.... At last... ! [He 
extends his arms to the imaginary woman and plunges 
headlong over the cliff. | 

GUNHILDE [shrieks]. Sintram...! Sintram...! | 
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Nase, the Foster Mother of Tami. 

Ko, Servant of Nabe. 

Yamasusui, Merchant of Kyoto. 

Tami, Known as Nekko.* Wife of Yamabushi. 
Toxaro, a Noble of Mayanoshite. 

A Coot.tz, 


* “Nekko” is Japanese for “The Cat” and is the popular name 
given to the Geisha. 


THE CAT 


Time: The Present. 

Puace: On the Mountain Road of Myanoshita, 
Japan. 

Scene: The Interior of a Japanese House. 


The whole floor of the room is ELEVATED and covered 
with straw mats [tatami|. At one side of the room is 
a ratsed dais on which stands a tall bronze vase. 
There are no windows. The shoji of the rear wall is 
open and discloses a road running close to the house 
with blossoming cherry trees in the immediate back- 
ground. The house is flooded with sunlight and 
_ presents a peaceful and harmonious picture. The 
tinkle of instruments . .. the faint plucking of sami- 
_ sen is heard in the distance for a short time. 

[ Nase, a kindly, thin old woman, of a quick temper, 
is seen dressed in dark kimono, cleft stockings [tabi] 
and hair arranged after the fashion of old women. 
She runs eagerly to the open shoji at the back, and 
peers out. In her hand she carries two branches of 
cherry blossoms. 

Ko [a very young slovenly girl, with a heavy, stupid 
face, whose hair, although it is supposed to be “done 
up,” hangs in untidy strands. She is dressed in plain, 
dark kimono, of commoner texture than Nasr. Her 


skirt is rolled high revealing a red under-kimona. Her 
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sleeves are also rolled and tucked in. She is sweeping 
with a short handled upright broom made of twigs]. 
There... if I did get cherry petals on the floor, 
I’ve swept them up. 

Naze [not unkindly]. You are a careless, untidy 
minx! 

Ko [yawns]. Oh...h...h! [Lazily she 
puts the broom into a sliding panel. | 

Nase [is about to fill the bronze vase with the 
flowers, but pokes in her finger and finds the vase is 
empty. She speaks .with impatience.| There is no 
water here. 

Ko [going]. I'll get some. 

Nase [not knowing the girl has left the room]. 
Dear me... ! Before we are half ready Yamabushi 
and Tami-Ko-San will be here. 

Ko [returning, pours water from a bowl into the 
vase. —She spills a little and wipes it up with her 
under-kimono. Nase gives her a look of disapproval]. 
A nice time of day to be doing this. It all should have 
been done hours ago. 

Ko. It would have been if... 

Naze. Never mind the “If.” It should have been 
done. I suppose when the rickshaws are actually 
stopping at the door, we'll still be cleaning house. 
[Elaborately she arranges the cherry blossoms, re- 
garding her handiwork critically. The branches are 
not allowed to intersect or cross each other at any 
point. Warmly.| My Tami-Ko was the one who 
could arrange flowers. .. . 
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Ko [enviously and disparagingly]. She learned it, 
didn’t she? A Geisha that’s been taught to play and 
sing and dance... . 

Nazse. Don’t talk so much O-Ko. 

Ko [meekly]. No. O Nabe San. [Sentiment- 
ally.| I wish I was a Geisha, to wear fine clothes and 
marry a rich man and... 

Nase [not unkindly]. You presumptuous Coolie! 
How dare you wish to be something better than you 
are? 

Ko [repentant]. Vm sorry. [After a moment. | 
But I wish I was a Geisha, just the same. [She opens 
a sliding panel and takes out a small bureau, about 
18 inches high, with a mirror on it, which she sets be- 
fore Nase, after first vainly regarding herself.| It 
must be glorious to have a rich man from another land 
fall in love with you and take you to his home. 

Nase [squatting before the mirror on her knees]. 
Yamabushi wasn’t from another land, Child, Kyoto is 
just another city. Dear me, you don’t know anything. 

Ko [stupidly comprehending]. Another city? Oh! 
[Incredulously.| Somehow it doesn’t seem real, that 
story about Tami-Ko-San. Do such things happen? 
Really truly happen? Rich men like Yambushi 
Sama... 

NaBeE [proudly]. The richest man in Kyoto. 

Ko. Married a poor Geisha? 

Nase. But beautiful remember! From one end of 
Japan to the other she was called “The Beautiful 
Geisha.” 
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Ko. I wish you kept a tea-house now. 

Nase [not harshly]. A lot of good it would do 
you, you ugly little slut! But I don’t keep a tea-house 
now, and I’m very glad I don’t. 

Ko. If I were a Geisha, do you think my Lord 
Tokaro would look at me then? 

Nase. Yovu’re a fool. 

Ko [persistently]. He’s always coming here. He 
never passes without stopping. He must come for 
something. 

Nase. It’s not for news of you. 

Ko [jealously]. Tami-Ko I suppose. 

Nase. You’re not supposed to suppose anything. 
[Rising.] Here, take this away. 

Ko [takes the dresser, stands still and sighs senti- 
mentally]. He’s such a beautiful man . . . Tokaro. 

Nase. Run up the road and see if the rickshaws 
are in sight. 

Ko [resigned, setting down the dresser]. Ai... ! 
O Nabe, I will look for the fiftieth time. 

Nase. Insolent one! I would run the whole length 
of Myanoshita for one glimpse of my beautiful 
Tami-Ko. 

Ko [jealously, as she pauses before the doorway to 
slip on her clogs]. Perhaps she isn’t as beautiful as 
she was a year ago. 

NaBeE [somewhat fearfully]. You bird of ill omen! 
Go! [Ko goes. Nase stands for the brief instant 
she is alone, brooding. | 

Ko [returns almost immediately, very excited. She 
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leaves her clogs before the door.| A rickshaw is com- 
ing over the top of the hill. I think it is my Lord 
Tokaro... ! 

Nase [impatiently]. Never mind Tokaro.... 
Are rickshaws coming from the valley? 

Ko. I forgot to look. 

Nase. Oh you stupid! [She goes out to look for 
herself. Ko now takes the dresser and shoves it into 
a sliding panel. From this same panel, watching the 
open shoji, she takes out a three-stringed instrument, 
[Samisen] gaily decorated with ribbons, plucks the 
strings and takes a few awkward steps. Nase re- 
turning, leaves her shoes.| No sign of them. What 
are you doing? [She takes the instrument and boxes 
Ko on the ears. | 

Ko [sulkily]. I was only fixing the ribbons. 

Nase. You leave Tami-Ko’s samisen alone. No 
one has plucked a single string since she went away. 
[She puts tt down on the floor. | 
~ Ko. Can I ask her to dance and play for me, just 
once, when she comes? I'll beg so gently... . 

Nase. You’re not to mention dancing all the while 
she is here. [Shaking her finger warningly.| Re- 
member, O Ko. Her husband doesn’t like it. 

Ko. Not like it? And he married a Geisha! How 
funny. 

Nase [to the girl, although in reality to herself]. 
Very funny. I’ve never understood. But he seems to 
hate the dance. It sets him wild. As though some 
devil were goading him. The first time he saw 
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Tami-Ko dance... the only time .. . [She pauses 


abruptly. | 

Ko. Oh tell me... do. You never tell me any- 
thing. 

Nase. He came to me one day all the way from 
Kyoto and he said— _ [Her impersonation of him car- 


ries the conviction that the man is sinister and un- 
friendly.| “O Nabe San, I hear that you have in your 
possession the most beautiful Geisha of Japan. I 
want her for my wife. You will need to work no 
more. Is she young?” [With a slight pause.]| “As 
the first peach bud,” I answered. “And virtuous?” 
“‘As the dew upon the petal.” “Bring her to me,” he 
said. Then I robed her in her brightest kimono, and 
led her to him. That samisen in her hand and a smile 
on her sweet face. [Sadly.] But the smile faded 
when she saw him for he is not good to look upon, 
O Ko. But she is an obedient girl and knew what was 
due me, who had kept and clothed her the sixteen years 
of her life, and so she tried again to smile and to 
speak modest words. [A trifle angry.| He took her 
face between his hands, and held it so—scanning it 
as a merchant a carved ivory ball. And then he 
nodded to me—pleased. ...I bade him be seated 
while she showed off her graces and her learning. But 
at her first step . . . the first tone from her samisen 

. - a look came into his eyes that I shall never forget 
and he drove us trembling from the room. 

Ko [in a whisper]. Oh... how terrible! 

Nase. We feared him much, O Ko... much! 
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[Suddenly the terror leaves the two women as a sound 
ts heard in the roadway. } 

Ko [starts to her feet]. Listen, O Nabe. 

Nasr. They are coming! Let down your kimono. 
Untuck your sleeves. [She goes to the door. Dis- 
appointed.| Oh! Only my Lord Tokaro. 

Ko [ecstatically]. My Lord Tokaro! [She bows 
to the ground, her head touching the floor, and remains 
in this prostrate position until after Toxaro has 
entered. | 

Toxaro [a young man of fine features and aristo- 
cratic bearing, clothed in dark but beautiful kimono 
and white tabi, enters. He smiles]. A perfect day, 
Good Mother, for the return of your pigeon. 

Nase [bowing]. The Gods love beauty, my Lord. 

Toxaro. May I stay? 

Nase. It is not wise. 

Toxaro. What lover ever was wise, O Nabe? 

Nase [her finger on her lips, and pointing with her 
other hand at the girl]. Sh... h! 

Toxaro [his hand before his mouth]. Oh... 
Little O Ko... . 

Ko [rises]. My Lord? 

Toxaro [ floundering, not knowing what to say]. I 
want some cherry blossoms. Will you gather them 
for me? 

Ko [sighing]. Most willingly, my Lord. [She 
gives him a languishing look which he does not notice 
and goes. | 

Toxaro, How soon do you expect her? 
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Nase. THem—not her. [Toxaro laughs.] Any 
minute. You must go at once. If Yamabushi were 
to find you here waiting for Tami-Ko . . 

Toxaro. What would he do? Kill me? 

Nase. Perhaps. 

Toxaro [harshly]. He did worse than that to me 
when he took her away. 

Nase [matter of fact]. It couldn’t be helped. 
You were poor then. 

Toxaro. Of what use are my riches to me now? 

Nase. Riches are always of use. 

Toxaro. No, my life is beggared without Tami-Ko. 

Nase. That sounds very grand, but it’s very fool- 
ish, Now take my advice . . . it’s for your own good 

. and go. 

Toxaro. Not until I have seen her once again. 

Nase. Have you lost your mind? 

Toxaro. Alas! I[’m not in that great favor with 
the Gods. ... 

Nase [gently pushing him but unable to move him]. 
Gots. go. 

Toxaro [smiling]. Fuji Yama is not more firm 
than I. 

Naze [pleadingly]. Think of me. 

Toxaro. At this moment I can think of nothing 
else. 

Nase. You are jesting. 

Toxaro [changed]. Desperate love does not jest 
O Nabe. . . . Nothing shall drive me from this house 
until I have looked once more upon Tami-Ko. If she 
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is happy, I shall go away and leave her in peace. But 
if sorrow and trouble is on her face . . . [He catches 
a look of incredulousness from Nase.| Oh, beneath 
her mask of smiles, I shall see. 

Nase [suddenly panic-stricken]. Sh...h! Lis- 
ten! 

Toxaro [forgetting all danger]. Pit... pat go 
the runners feet. Pit pat as my heart. 

Nase. They are coming, I tell you. Go. 

Toxaro [pointing into the next room]. There. 
Nowhere else. I shall slip away presently, out this 
side. The cherry trees will hide me. [He goes, to 
the horror of Nase who watching for her guests, 
waves at him frantically without even turning in his 
direction. A rickshaw stops before the house. Nase 
bows with her head to the floor and remains bowed 
until YAMABUSHI is in the room. | 

Yamasusur [a middle-aged man, ugly and evil- 
tempered, descends from his rickshaw. He grumbles 
loudly at the coolie, as he kicks aside his wooden shoes |. 
I never had a more uncomfortable ride! Bah! 
Clumsy as a white man! [The Coote bows and 
smiles his thanks for the insult and swiftly pulls the 
rickshaw out of sight. Yamasusur enters. He 


— growls a “good day” at Nase, bows stiffly, because he 


sl 


is obliged to bow, not because he desires to salute her, 
then says autocratically.| Get up! That’s enough. 

Nase [rises, somewhat terrified, but she smiles at 
him pleasantly]. Welcome into my humble home, O 
Yamabushi Sama. 
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Yamaxsusut. Glad enough to get here. Hate 
travelling. [He takes out a small fan and commences 
to fan himself petulantly.]| Thought it would be night 
before that worm got up the hill. 

Nase [carrying a cushion to him]. Pray rest your- 
self, [Yamapusui sits. Nase timidly looking about 
with disappointment.| But . .. Tami-Ko? 

Yamasusur [with a snarl]. Call her ‘“Nekko.” 
That’s what I call her. 

Nase. She is coming? 

Yamasusur [indifferently, still snarling]. Yes. 
She’s behind me . . . somewhere. [NABE goes to the 
shoji and looks out. YAMaABUSHI sitting with his back 
to the door.| Somebody had to come first. And we 
haven’t learned the white man’s customs yet. [The 
thought of the white race seems to be an unpleasant 
one. | 

Nase [graciously]. Of course, my Lord. 

Ko [appears at the shoji with branches of cherry 
blossoms in her arms]. My Lord Tokaro.... 
[Yamazsusui turns. Ko sees her mistake and as he 
turns menacingly upon her, screams.| Oh... h! 

YamasusHi. That man? Where is he? What do 
you know about him, girl? 

Ko [thoroughly scared, drops her flowers and stands 
interlacing her fingers]. Nothing my Lord... 
Tee ees 

Yamasusur [his fists clenched]. Where is he? 
Why did you think I was he? 

Nase [smiling very composedly]. He stopped here 


: 
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on his way to the village, my Lord, to . . . to bring 
me some rice cakes that I wanted. 

Yamazsusutr [threateningly]. If he stops here on 
his way back Pl... 

Nase [as before]. Oh no, my Lord, he’ll not stop. 
He knows that I have guests. 

[Yamapusu1 satisfied, sits back fanning himself. 
Ko... picks wp her flowers after which she squats 
in the open doorway, a little to one side. For a mo- 
ment all sit in silence, Nase watching YAMABUSHI, 
who snarls occasionally. Every time she catches his 
eye, she forces a smile, which immediately leaves her 
face. Presently the Geisha music is again heard... 
merely a plaintive tinkle in a minor key. | 

Yamasusui [looking about, angry]. That music! 
Where is it? 

_ Nase [timidly]. Next door, in the tea-house, my 
Lord. 

YamMaBusHI. Have it stopped. 

Nase. I have noright. The tea-house is no longer 
mine. 

YamaBusuHl [screaming]. Have it stopped. 

Naame (| rising}. Ob. ..°ai, my Lord. . .. Go. 
O Ko. [Ko goes. While the music lasts, for it is 
several moments before Ko can reach the players, 
Yamapusui is visibly affected. Hate and bestiality 
fill his face. He tries to control himself. Nase 
endeavoring to be agreeable.| 'Tami-Ko seems long 
in coming. 

Yamasusut. Call her “Nekko,” I told you. 
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Naze. “Nekko!” “The Cat” ... The name 
sounds harsh for so sweet a child. 

YamapusHi. It suits her. Claws and soft purring! 
Bah! [Vehemently.] Once she showed those claws— 
but only once. 

[A soft low call of a woman is heard outside. Im- 
mediately a rickshaw stops before the door. 

Nazpe. Oh here she is. [Again she prostrates her- 
self to the floor, as Tamu, aided by the Coote, descends 
from the rickshaw. She is clad in rich, dark colored 
kimono, with a brilliant obie. She stands a moment 
in the doorway, removes her clogs and enters the house. 
Then she takes Naze’s hand and draws her to her feet, 
lovingly pressing her hand to her cheek. 

Tami. Dear O Nabe. . . . Home once more with 
you! Oh Vm so glad, so glad! [Bowing.] My 
Lord! 

[Ko returns and outside carefully lines up the shoes 
before the door. | 

Nage [its overjoyed at seeing Tami again]. My 
dear! [She tries not to show her emotion. | 

Tami. We gave you such short notice of our 
coming. 

Naze. Enough, Sweet Child. The parched field 
needs no notice of the coming of the rain. 

[| Tami smiles. | 

YamazusHi. Tut... tut! Nocompliments.... 
If I had my way women would never hear such silly 
flattery. 

Tami. It is so sweet to be spoiled. 
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Yamasusui. Spoiled! You’re spoiled enough! 
What Japanese woman must accompany her Lord 
upon a journey ...? None! But you.... 

Tami. I wanted to see my Nabe San. 

Yamasusui. You did nothing of the sort. You 
wanted to do as the white women do. That’s all 
you’ve wanted ever since you met that white faced 
coolie from California. 

Tami [gently]. No coolic, my Lord. A lady. 

Yamazusui. A devil, you mean. But for her I 
would have had you now. . . . [He pauses, then opens 
and closes his hand as with a gesture to choke the 
white woman.] Well... things that have hindered 
have never hindered long. 

Nase [terrified]. My Lord is graciousness itself. 
[To Tami.] Have you no boxes? Nothing? Is 


your stay to be so short? 


Tami. Poor Kara, my maid is struggling at the 
station to find them. She will come presently. 

YamasusuHi. A stupid fool! 

Tamr. She is not used to travelling. You must 
forgive her awkwardness. 

Nase. O Ko shall go to the station to help her. 
Go O Ko. 

Tami. Take my rickshaw, O Ko. 

Ko [bowing]. Most gracious thanks. 

Nase. Mind you get back before dark. [Ko goes. 
Nase draws a mat for Tami.] Rest Child. 

Tami [graciously]. Oh... no, let me first look 
about. The cherry blossoms and the beautiful gar- 
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dens. [She catches sight of her mstrument upon 
the floor.] Oh my samisen! [Her hands open and 
her arms eatend as though to a Beloved. Her face 
lights up. She is about to take the samisen when she 
sees Yamaxusui looking angrily at her and she turns 
aside, vanquished. | 

Yamasusui [maliciously and sneeringly|]. 'Tempta- 
tion—Nekko? 

Tami. Forgive me. [Jo Naze.] My lord has 
little love for music and the dance. 

YamasusHi. Only strumpets dance. 

Nase. My Lord! 

Yamasusui [laughing spitefully]. But we’ve taught 
Nekko to do without it .... ha... . ha. caso@ 
...ha! We’ve taught her. [Tami shrinks from 
him. He rubs his hands.] A joy to take a wild thing 
and to tame it. To make it cringe and cower... . 
[A pause.| To crush it! 

Tami [uneasily walks about, obviously trying to 
get away from the subject without knowing how. She 
looks at her hands, looks about the room distractedly]. 
You are happy here Sweet foster-Mother? You do 
not miss your duties in the tea-house? 

Nase [flattering]. When the generosity of Yama- 
bushi Sama made me independent, I did miss my work 
for a while. But one grows used to everything. 

Tami [sadly, with deep meaning]. I wonder if 
one does! [Quickly suppressing her mood.] It is 
cosy here, cosier than the tea-house, and yet... 
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YamapusuI. She is forever talking about that tea- 
house. 

Tami [walking about]. My memories are all there, 
my Lord. [Now, she pauses before the adjoining 
room. | 

Yamazusui [angrily]. What right have you to 
memories? Your life began when you met me... . 

Tami [suddenly catches sight of Toxaro in the 
adjoining room and starts perceptibly]. Oh! 

YaMABUSHI [sitting on the same side of the room 
with Tamir but nearer the other open shojt and with 
his back to it, cannot see Toxaro]. What’s wrong 
with you? 

Tami [running her hand across her forehead]. 
Memories . . . just memories! 

Naze [understands]. They will vanish presently. 


You have but to wish them to go. 


Tami [running to her]. And will they go? Will 
they? 

Nase. I’m sure of it. 

Tami [eagerly]. Oh I do wish them to go. Ido. 

Yamsusut. What’s all this silly talk of memories? 

Tamir. You desire that I should have none before 
my life with you began. I am trying to—to drive 
them from me. 

Yamasusur [smiling to Nase]. A nice obedient 
wife! She’s really docile when she’s away from that 
miserable white woman. . . . Bah! 

[Through the open shoji, Toxaro ts seen to peep 
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cautiously out through the cherry trees, then he tip- 
toes away. Both women see him go and look relieved. | 

Nase [after the danger has passed]. Who is she, 
this white woman, my sweet Child? 

Tami. She lives next house to us, O Nabe San. 
A pale-faced gentlewoman who fled her own country 
and came to Japan to live with her lover. I have 
grown to know her, as I know no woman of my own 
race, for she is a scholar and speaks our tongue. . 

Nase [nodding]. Ai... ai! 

[YamaBusui snarls, | 

Tami. Her lover died not ‘long ago and all her 
world is empty. In the night when they took him 
away, I heard her sobbing through the paper walls. 
Then I went in to her and stayed with her all through 
the darkness, until the first red of the morning stole 
through the shutter cracks. Then she crept into my 
arms like a tired child and slept. That was how 
I met her, O Nabe San. 

YamasusHi. You may be sure I was away, or she’d 
never have gone in to her. 

Tami [staring before her]. Strange folk, these 
white women, dreaming strange dreams. 

YamazBusul [rising, addresses Nase]. Get her to 
tell you about the white-faced devil. It will keep her 
out of mischief until I return. 

Nase. Going, my Lord? 

Yamasusut. You don’t think I came all this dis- 
tance just to look at you, do you? I have business to 
attend to higher on the hill. But I shan’t be long. 
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Not more than half an hour. [He starts to go then 
returns to Tami] Sob out your woes to O Nabe. 
[Victously.] But not all your woes, Nekko. 

Nase. Before you leave, a cup of tea. Just one. 
Honor me Yamabushi Sama .. . one tiny cup. [She 


_ leaves.| 


Yamasusui [grasping Tami roughly by the hand]. 
Guard your tongue well, my little cat. . . . It mightn’t 
be wise to tell her of all our sweet loving. .. . [She 
shudders.| And how we while away the hours. 
Nekko! My little Cat! My... you are beautiful! 
Come here under my hand and let me stroke you. 
[Quickly changing.| Or let me—kick you—as the 
mood is on me! 

Tami [covers her ears with her hands and shrinks 
from him]. Oh, call me by my name, I beg of you. 


“Nekko” as you speak it makes me cold with fear. 


Yamasusui [delighting in torturing her]. Nekko! 


[Tami shrinks further. Yamasusut following her 


and taking hold of her roughly.| I once had a cat 
that I loved. [Tamr smiles faintly at the word.]| 
Yes... . loved! I owned her. She was mine and I 
was proud to own her. For she was beautiful. I 
housed her and I fed her. But she hated me. Like 
you... little cat. Yet she stayed with me for the 
warmth and the food. [Tam shudders.| But one 
day while I stroked her she turned and clawed me. 
Here in my hand you can see the great streaks yet. 
[He shows her while she waits breathlessly.| With 
that same hand, even while my blood fell upon the mat, 
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I choked her. ... So be careful, little cat. [He 
laughs as he goes out the door.| 

[Tami stands a moment in horror, then she takes 
her hand and tries to wipe away the touch of his. An 
intense look of hate fills her face, followed by self-pity. 
Ultimately she breaks down and sobs bitterly, kneeling 
upon the floor. | 

Nase [enters with a tea tray]. Here is the tea, my 
Lord. [She sees Tamt.] Why child, what is it? 
[Tami sobs.] Has Yamabushi Sama gone? [Tami 
does not answer, but nods, Nase goes to the shoji and 
looks out. 'Toxaro again appears before the house m 
the cherry trees. He makes a sign to Nass asking if he 
may enter. She waves him back, and the trees hide 
him again. 'Tamr sobbing, sees nothing of the panto- 
mine. Nazse coming to Tami.] Why are you crying, 
Child? What’s wrong? Tellme... 

Tami [clinging to her]. O Nabe... dear dear 
ONabe... ! 

Nase. Tell me, Child... . 

Tami. I’m so unhappy! So unhappy! 

Nase. Tell me. It will ease your heart. 

Tami [sobs softly, gradually she ceases]. He mar- 
ried me to torture me, O Nabe San, only to torture 
me. ‘To rob me of the things I loved, of music and the 
dance. [Nase softly strokes her garments as she 
speaks.| He is old and he hates my youth. He is 
bitter and he hates my gladness. Oh he is cruel and 
Vicious and wicked O Nabe. [Pause.] In the be- 


ginning, I hoped a child would come and all would be 
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well. Each day I prayed at the Temple of the Fox. 
But no child came. Until at last I was glad. For I 
thought as was his right he would divorce me and send 
me back O Nabe San . . . to you. 

Nasr. Divorce! No... no. Pray this disgrace 

may never come upon you. 
Tam. How I would welcome it. Rather would 
I hang my head and cover my face with my sleeve all 
the years of my life than spend my days and nights 
[she shudders] beside my Lord and Master. 

Nase. Hush Child! Rebellion is ill-suited a 
Japanese wife. 

Tamrt. Three times I have tried to kill myself 
O Nabe San, and three times I have failed. [Reso- 
lutely with tense emotion.| I have held the knife 
so... [the point of the tmaginary weapon against 
her intestines] and have thought “The end!” But the 
end would not come. . . . It was as though my muscles 
were stone—immovable, I clutched the knife and held 
it in a rigid death-like grasp. Until finally all against 
my will—my fingers opened of themselves and the 
knife rattled to the ground. I am a coward, O Nabe 
San. There is no Japanese courage and fortitude in 
me. My spirit sickened when I saw the truth, the 
weakness of my soul. And I prayed that the dear de- 
parted ancestors might not know the frailty of their 
child and be ashamed for me. 

Nase. It grieves my heart to hear such things 
from you. 

Tami [gravely]. Some day when I have conquered 
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this weakness, when the Gods give me strength, I shall 
end all this and be at peace. [The soft tinkle of 
samisen from the tea-house is heard. Both women sit 
silent listening. | 

Nase [beating her finger in time with the music]. 
Your dance, Tami-Ko. 

Tamr [a wan smile crossing her face—speaks 
dreamily|. The dance of the Moonlit Way! That 
last night at your tea-house when I danced for him. . . . 
[Hurriedly ... frightened.] He'll not come back 
again? Tokaro? 

Nase. Do you love him still, Tami-Ko? 

Tami. As I love the air and the light. As I love 
life itself. But I would not see him again. 

Nags. “My poor child! 

Tami. Each day, each hour, I live in his sweet 
presence. It is as though I were with him always. 
My body is my husband’s. He most honourably 
bought it. But my soul is my own, O Nabe San. And 
if I am chained now, I shall meet my mate some day 
and be with him through all the worlds to come. 

Nase. Dear Child! 

Tami. I dream as the white woman dreams, and 
I yearn as she is yearning. On earth she found the 
Moonlit Way ... but I.... 

Nase. The Moonlit Way? 

Tami. The path only true loves knows, O Nabe. 
The path all the world is seeking. 

Nase [tenderly]. My dear. 

Tami [as one seeing a vision]. For me it will gleam 
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I were already in that land of waiting. 

Nase. Child, it is not death you want but life. 

Tami [listening to the Geisha music, swaying 
slightly, closing her eyes|. Life! 

Nase. Forget everything for just this little time. 
Be happy. ... [She rises and brings Tamt her sami- 
sen.| Here... ! 

Tami [timidly, putting out her hand]. Oh do you 
think I dare? 

Nase. [I shall stand by the roadside and watch. 

Tami. There is no other way that he can come? 
No new path since I was here? 

Nase. There is but one road up the mountain. 
[Giving her the samisen.] Take it. 

Tami [rises, throws off her dark kimono. Under it 
she has on a bright and gaily decorated kimono]. 


- Look! 


Nase. Your little Geisha kimono. 

Tami [like a pleased child]. For you... all for 
you... . At first I was afraid to put it on, and I 
hugged my skirts close, all the way. [She folds the 
dark robe as she speaks and lays it on the floor. Now 
she plucks the samisen strings softly, playing the same 
dance as the Geisha next door.| Oh to play and sing 
and dance again! [Cautiously.| Do you think I 
dare dance, O Nabe? Just once? 

Nase. I will watch, Child. [She goes to the door. | 

Tami [starts to take a few steps while Nase is 
seen to go out to the cherry trees and beckon. Im- 
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mediately the trees part and Toxaro steps out. NaBE 
pushes him gently into the room, while she takes up 
her position of watching before the door. While 
Tami-Ko sways slightly and takes a few steps, she 
hums]. Our dance! Yours and mine Tokaro.... 
[Now she faces the open shoji and sees Toxaro. She 
stares an instant as though transfigured, then starts 
instinctively towards him.| My love... ! 

Toxaro [about to approach her]. Tami-Ko! 

Tami [instantly withdraws and puts up her hands as 
though to ward him off]. No. Stay where you are. 
A vision . . . just a dream. 

Toxaro. I can stay from you no longer. 

Tami. I am a slave in chains, 

Toxaro. Let me free you! 

Tami. Only death can free me. 

Toxaro. I can free you. Let me. Meet me to- 
night on the rice field path... . 

Tami [shrinking]. Sh... h! 

Toxaro. When the stars are veiled and the moon 
is in darkness. Oh Tami-Ko, the days have been long. 
And the nights have been torture. 

Tami. Have pity on me. Do not plead. I am all 
weakness at your pleading. 

Toxaro [coming to her with extended hand as though 
he would touch her were she not too beautiful to 
touch]. My beautiful Geisha! 

Tami. Oh if only I were your Geisha once again 
. . . todance for you. To play for you. To see you 
smile... 
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Toxaro. There shall be no more parting after to- 
day. 

Tami [with infinite charm]. Let me tell you a 
secret. Not a bird is left in the forest. Every song 
bird in the world is singing now in my heart. 

Toxaro. They shall sing there always, when you 
are mine. 

Nase [frightened, putting her head in the shoji]. 
Go. Go quickly. A rickshaw’s coming. 

Toxaro. Not yet! He couldn’t be back yet... 
Whve.t... 

Tami. He couldn’t yet be up the hill. 

Nase. He must have changed his mind. He’s com- 
ingeback.. Go. .) . Go. 

Toxaro. Tonight, Tami-Ko? 

Tami. Tonight. 

Toxaro. Your word? 

Tami [with deep meaning]. My word. I shall 
be all your own—tonight. 

Nase. Go! 

Toxaro [bowing]. My Beautiful. Sayonara. 

Tami. Sayonara, my love. 

Nasr [watching down the road, points to the 
room in which he had been hidden]. Out that way. 
You’d meet him here. [Jn spite of the haste, they all 
bow slightly and Toxaro goes. Tamr goes to the side 
shoji and watches, waving to him.] 

Nase [still at the other shoji]. He’s coming. 
He'll be here in a minute. Is my Lord Tokaro out of 
sight? 
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Tami. In another second he will be. There... 
there he goes! Behind the bamboo. O blessed grove, 
hide my lover well. 

Nase [coming to her and speaking gravely]. You 
are going with him tonight? Oh Child, think. Think 
well. 

Tami. Trust me O Nabe. Wait. 

Nase. The honour of Yamabushi Sama is dear to 
him. 

Tami [proudly].. The honour of my husband is 
dear tome. Trust me, oh trust me. 

Nase. It is all veiled to me. 

Tami. But soon you shall see. For me too, the 
darkness is almost over. [She takes the woman’s 
hand.] I want you to promise me something. 

Nase. Yes. 

Tami. Go into that room when Yamabushi comes 
... [She pauses, thinking. | 

Nase. Yes, 

Tamir. And no matter what you hear or how much 
you desire to return, promise you will not come back 
into this room again until . . . [A strange look floods 
her face.| . . . until Yamabushi calls you. 

Nase [disturbed]. A strange promise, Child. 

Tami. Promise. I want your word. 

Nase. My word. 

Tami. O Nabe San will keep her word. I have 


much to say to my Lord. I would settle with him 


now .. . once and forever. 
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Nazge. Do nothing rash, Child. Nothing you'll re- 
gret. 

Tami [smiling exultantly]. No... nothing I'll 
regret. He’s coming. Go. Leave me with him, 

Nase [hastily]. Quick. Cover that kimono. 
[She holds up the dark garment and Tami slips it on. 
Tami pushes Nase out, then she takes off the dark 
kimono, drops it on the floor and picks up her samisen. 
A look of determination is on her face. Once she 
grows weak and falters. Then gains new courage and 
waits, gently plucking the strings until the rickshaw 
has halted. At the sound of Yamasusut’s voice she 
stops playing. From now on, it grows dark rapidly. 
Presently the moon rises and casts a brigh glow over 
the cherry trees. The moon itself is not seen—merely 
the shaft of light. | 

Yamasusui [pausing outside to remove his clogs 

. after alighting, speaks without entering the 
room]. I don’t trust you here alone. Put on your 
geta. Come with me. 

Tami [as he enters, draws a deep breath of courage 
and plucks the strings. The music next door is also 
playing. It has been playing intermittently ever 
since YAamMABUSHI’s absence. Yamaxsusur stands still, 
speechless with astonishment. Then he rushes at 
her, shaking his fist.] By all the Gods of my an- 
cestors ! 

Tami [rises at his first approach, swaying slightly to 
the music]. I have been born anew, my Lord. I am 
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all joy. All gladness. All song! [She stands before 
him, proudly. | 

Tamasusut. I'll crush that out of you. Take off 
that Geisha rag! 

Tami [putting down her samisen, tantalizes him]. 
A Geisha again, my Lord. Only my lying headdress 
says I am married to you. Iam free. [She stretches 
her arms happily.| Free! 

Tamasusui. What devil possesses you? 

Tami. Love—if it be a devil, my Lord. And 
happiness. [She laughs.] 

Yamasusui. You have seen Tokaro again? 

Tami. Could my heart be so happy for any other 
reason? 

Yamasusui [makes a rush at her, she evades him, 
laughing. Then he stands still, trembling with rage]. 
Obes. eh tee 

Tami. Listen! The Dance of the Moonlit Way! 
His dance and mine. [She starts to dance, now in 
earnest, keeping as far from him at first as possible, 
gradually drawing nearer as she arouses him to increas- 
ing fury. | 

Yamasusui [snarling]. Ah...h! You strum- 
pet! 

Tami [speaks ecstatically, during a few measures in 
which swaying she moves only her arms and shoulders. 
She is standing directly in the moon path]. Stars 
shine! Life throbs and calls... Ah... ! [She 
dances nearer to him. He watches at first, scarce be- 
lieving his senses.| My lover’s arms wait! [Hwm- 
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ming.| Ah...h! [She commences to dance volup- 
tuously, alluring with her hands and with her eyes. 
The steps are short and mincing, but there is a fascinat- 
ing rhythmic sway to her lithe body. She comes 
dangerously close to the man, whose hands are work- 
ing convulsively. Hatred is in the face of both man 
and woman. Again she moves away| Look at me! 
Your Nekko ... your little cat! Watch her! Is 
she not beautiful? Is she not made for love? 

Yamasusut [screaming, his hands clenched, the 
muscles of his face distorted]. Stop! Stop I say! 

Tamr. This is how I danced for him. [She stands 
swaying, but not moving, speaking very rapidly, almost 
imto his face.] But his eyes were not as yours. They 
shone with love, not hate. With a hunger for life 

. not blood! [He makes a spring at her, then 
pauses.| Well... why do you wait? See how close 
I am? 

[For one brief instant he pauses, then fastens his 
two hands securely about her throat. She gives her- 
self up with scarcely a struggle, then choked, she falls 
back to the floor. | 

YamasBusHi [his face is fiendish. He bends over 
her, lays his hand on her heart and convinced that 
she is dead, kicks her]. Ah...h! Now dance! 
Dance! You Strumpet! 
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COLLABORATION 


Scene: Four o’clock of a winter’s afternoon. Jack 
Bigelow’s study. The lamps are lit. There is a fire 
glowing in the tall old-fashioned fireplace. At rise of 
curtain, Grace, a handsome young woman, fashionably 
and richly gowned, is seen standing by the fireplace, 
her face to the fire, at right of room. Near her, is 
Herzert Dane, a tall good-looking man in the early 
thirties. He stands watching her for a brief moment, 
then comes to her, throws his arms about her and gives 
her a long kiss. 


Dane. I’m the happiest man in the world. I have 
been ever since yesterday. To know at last that you 


love me! That you are mine! [A pause in which he 


tries to study her.] You po love me, don’t you? 


_ [She moves a step from him. He catches her hand. | 


Why, of course you do! You must. Haven’t you 
given me the greatest proof any woman can give? 
[She shudders slightly, trying to control herself.| 
Don’t say you regret it... don’t... don’t. [He 
catches her once more to him and again kisses her pas- 
sionately. | 

Grace [breaks away from him after an instant 
and moves to the further side of the room]. Oh... 
you mustn’t. This is so dangerous. Jack is likely to 


come in at any moment. 
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Dane [jesting]. My dear, your husband is too 
discreet to arrive before he’s expected. 

Grace [angry]. Don’t jest about him, please! 

Dane. Of course not. Sorry. 

Grace. You make me so... ashamed. 

Dane. Don’t be silly, dear. Forgive me. I won’t 
jest any more. 

Grace. What time are you to meet Jack? 

Dane. Five. But D’ve never known him to be less 
than half an hour late for an appointment. 

Grace. Not when it’s for work. 

Dane. Work? We scrap more than we work. 
Not a single word written yet. And there are four 
acts to be done. 

Grace [musingly, looking into space]. It seems 
so strange to think of you two collaborating .. . 
creating together. My husband . . . and you! 

Dane. It isn’t easy for me to collaborate with 
ANYONE. T’m such a cussed selfish dog. I want 
everything for myself alone. [Coming closer to her. | 
I want you for myself alone. 

Grace. Don’t. Don’t .. . please. 

Dane. What is it, Grace? What makes you act 
like this? Tell me. 

Grace. Oh it’s nothing . . . nothing. 

Dane. You don’t regret what’s happened? 

Grace [vehemently]. I do. 

Dane. Grace! 

Grace. I do. I'd give my soul to undo what’s 
done. I’d give my soul! 
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Dane. But you don’t love your husband. You 
told me so. 

Grace [impatiently]. Love? Love? How little 
we know! 

Dane. Be honest with me. You can’t hurt me. 
Explain. If you didn’t love him and pm _ love 
ie ges ; 

Grace. Oh stop please. You’re just turning the 
knife around. What’s the use of words? They only 
muddle one. I questioned myself. I tortured myself. 
Did I love him? Did he love me? Always question- 
ing. He was cold, indifferent, absorbed in every- 
thing but... me. And then you came. Your arms 
opened. Your heart opened. And I was _ lonely. 
[Vehemently.| But the minute you touched me, I 
hated you. It was his arms I wanted, his tenderness. 
Yours meant nothing to me... and I left you dis- 
gusted. Forgive me, but you want the truth. I love 
my husband. And in spite of what’s happened, no 
“man on earth means anything to me but him. 

Dane. I understand. There’s nothing I can say 
except “I’m sorry.” We'll both try to think of it as 
something that didn’t really happen. [He smiles. | 
For you, it will be a nightmare. For me a wonderful 
dream, 

Grace. You are good! And do you believe it is 
possible for us to go on as though it had never hap- 
pened? 

Dane. We are going to make it possible. [He 
puts out his hands.| Friends? 
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Grace [taking his]. Forever. [She moves from 
him.] Do you know, Herbert, what I’d like to do? 
Id like to tell my husband. 

Dane. Good God... no! 

Gracr. Why not? You know what he always 
says, “Come and tell me the truth, Grace, no matter 
what happens. It won’t make any difference between 
us. There’s nothing I won’t forgive, nothing I won’t 
understand. Only tell me.” 

Dane. Yes I know. But did you ever see a man 
live up to what he says? 

Grace. Only Jack. 

Dane. Well, don’t test him. [A pause.] This 
very thing has come up in the play we are writing, and 
we’re at loggerheads over the man’s attitude. 

Grace. Are you afraid to have me tell him about 
us? 

Dane [smiles]. For my own selfish happiness, 
there is nothing I would rather you’d do. But for 
yours... 

Grace. It’s the only way I canever be happy. Tl 
make him see that instead of taking me from him the 
experience has driven me back to him. . . . Oh, it has 
all been my fault that he turned from me. I’ve been 
exacting and petty, and all the things a big man 
loathes. But he'll understand. And he’ll take me 
back with the love and tenderness we used to feel for 
each other five years ago. 

[A step is heard and a door slams. | 
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Grace. Here he is now. 

Dane. Be advised by me, Grace my girl, don’t tell 
him. 

Jack [enters. He is physically much the same 
build as Dane. Both men belong to one station in 
life]. Hello, old man! Hello Grace! [He pecks her 
lightly on the cheek. | 

Dane [looking at his watch]. On time to the dot. 

Jack [throwing down a package|. There... 
paper ... lead pencils . . . a package of good na- 
ture and a bunch of patience. 

Dane. All essential for the making of a play. 

Jack. Particularly the patience, Dane. One needs 
it with you. 

Grace. I hear you spend most of the time quarrel- 
ing. 

Jack. With the result that we’re beautifully stuck. 


Don’t suppose Dane told you that? Don’t suppose 


he told you what a pig-headed, stubborn . . . 

Dane. Fifty-fifty, old Man. 

Jack. Yes. I guess so. You know, before two 
people start collaborating, they ought to be obliged 
by law to make out a paper like a passport, each tell- 
ing the color of his mind, the height of his ideals . . . 
al] that sort of thing. Here we are, you and I, as 
far apart as the poles in every respect; our attitudes 
towards life, love, art, woman, everything. And yet 
we’re trying to write a play. [A pause, then discon- 
solately.| A Hell of a play it will be! 
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Grace. I think it’s about time I left you. 

Dane [not without meaning]. Shall I see you 
again? 

Grace, Stay and take dinner with us. You’ve just 
two hours to work. We dine at seven. 

[Jacx, has spread the papers on the desk and has 
settled down to think, paying no attention to the two. | 

Dane [to Gracrt]. Thanks. You’re very kind 
.. . Always. 

Jack [glancing up]. If we work the way we 
usually do, we won’t want any dinner. 

Dane. We won’t quarrel today, young man. 

Jack. Why won’t we?. Why is today any dif- 
ferent to any other day? 

Dane. We just won’t quarrel. 

Jack. I’d hate to put up money on that. 

Dane. It’s as safe as... . 

Jack [interrupting]. As a young widow who 
swears she’ll never marry again. Or a divorcée who 
says, “Once is enough!”. You can go out and buy the 
wedding present every time. 

Grace. Well, see that you pon’r quarrel. 

Dane. I assure you, we won’t. 

[Grace goes. } 

Jacx. Then you must have come to your senses. 

Dane. Perhaps I was banking on you, coming to 
yours, 

Jacx [drawing a bunch of Manila paper from his 
pocket]. I read this scene you wrote yesterday, and 
I think it’s rotten, 
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Dane [drawing similar papers from his pocket]. 
I was about to make the same remark about your ver- 
sion of the scene. 

Jack. I tell you, old man, we’ve got to thrash this 
thing out, or the play is cooked. We’re pulling in two 

_ different directions ... you and I. We’re making 
two different plays out of it. Now what I say is this: 
If a man accuses his wife of being unfaithful, and she 
is innocent, she wouldn’t act the way you’ve made 
Hyacinthe here. [He taps the papers.] Never in the 
world! ; 

Dane. Of course, she would. She’d just be quiet 
and hurt and say her husband was wrong. She’d pro- 
test that she loved him and... . 

Jack [angry]. Like Hell she would! She’d be 
mad as blazes, because he doubted her. If she wouldn’t, 
I haven’t any respect for her. 

Dane. I can’t give in on that point. 

_ Jacx. Think of any two people, you know, any 
decent trusting husband and wife. Take us, for in- 
stance, Grace and me. If I turned on Grace with a 
rotten suspicion, do you think she’d burst into gentle 
tears and blubber that she loves me? Not much! 
She’d recoil from me, loathe me. Then she’d pack her 
trunks and go home to her mother. That’s what she’d 
do. That’s a woman. 

Dane. Possibly. But there arr women... 

Jack [rising, exasperated, gradually working him- 
self into a temper]. There are... there are! 

There are jam pots and clinging vines. But that isn’t 
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the sort of a woman we’re picturing. We've tried to 
draw a self-reliant, self-respecting modern woman. 
And I maintain that she isn’t going to let any man on 
earth sling mud at her . .. not even her own hus- 
band. The day when that privilege went with a mar- 
riage license is over. ‘Thank God! 

Dane. I'll be dashed if I can see things your way. 

Jacx. No, you can’t see anything in life my way. 
You can’t see anything big or free or emancipated. 
You’re just a conventional narrow-minded man. 

Dane. But I know women. 

Jack [furious]. What do you know about women? 

Dane. Now see here. . . . That isn’t being done! 

Jack [repeating]. Wat do you know about 
women? 

Dane Id hate to tell you. 

Jack. Ever been married to one? Ever tried to 
live with one day by day, hour after hour, minute by 
minute? What does any single man know about a 
woman? You don’t know ’em ’til they’ve got you 
gagged and muzzled and blindfolded and lashed to the 
mast. Then you know ’em .. . maybe! 

Dane. You sound like a happy married man. 

Jack [regretting his moment of disloyalty]. Well, 
I am happy. As happy as most married men, I 
guess. I’m not the silly sort of happy that’s happy all 
the time. [A pause ... thenhalf petulantly.] Don’t 
want to be that kind of happy. But I’m just trying to 
prove to you that you know nothing about women. 
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Dane. But seeing that the plot of the play was 
supposed to be left in my hands .. . 

Jack [mirritation]. Well... goon... goon! 
What are we going to do with Hyacinthe? Are we go- 
ing to make the woman guilty or not guilty.’ 

Dane. <A question with which gentlemen have 
amused themselves for many centuries. 

Jack. Don’t be facetious. Stick to business. 
Guilty or not guilty?» Which? 

Dane. Not guilty. 

Jack. Good. Suits me. 

Dane. Wait... 

Jack. Oh, a condition? 

Dane. Yes. She is innocent at the time that her 
husband accuses her. It is only afterwards that she 
is unfaithful to him... . 

Jack [sarcastic]. Fine! After she has blub- 
bered, “I love you,” and been meek and hurt at his ac- 
cusation. You’ve made a wonderful creature out of 


her. And the man? The walking checkbook attached — 


to this clinging vine, who has just clung to some other 
fellow, what about him? Does he blubber when he finds 
out the truth and say, “I love you,” or . . 

Dane. No. He is as typical a man as she is a 
woman. He threatens her, bullies her, kills her maybe. 

Jack. Haven’t decided? What? Don’t know if 
he kills her? 

Dane. No. I haven’t decided. 

Jack. Well, Ihave, I’ve decided that I’m through. 
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I don’t want anything to do with, any part of, or share 
in a play which is such piffle. I don’t approve of jam 
pot women, or stone age men. [Walking away.] The 
play is yours. I make you a present of the time I’ve 
spent on it. I’m done. I’m through. 

Dane. Don’t act like that. Sit down here. Think 
it over. 

Jack. I’m through, I tell you. Through. 

Dane. Let’s talk it out. 

Jack [very excitedly, speaking rapidly]. Noth- 
ing to talk. Dve nothing to say. I’m through. I 
couldn’t bat a woman over the head with a club, or 
spring at her throat like a maniac, and I’m not going to 
write a play about men who can. I’m through, I tell 
you. 

Dane. Come now, old chap... . 

Jack. I mean just what I say. I like people who 
can sit down quietly and talk things over. People who 
can face calmly whatever life brings. A man must be 
big enough to try to understand, no matter what hap- 
pens. He must listen patiently and sanely to all that 
his wife may say. Then if he finds that love between 
them is over, and they can’t go on living together . . . 
all right. But this “go clear out of your mind and out 
of the window” stuff hits me wrong, I don’t like it. I’m 
sick of the play. And I’m through. 

Dane. No. We'll come to an understanding on 
this. 

Jacx. Never. Never in the world. 

Dane. We'll find some sort of a compromise. 
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Jack. Can’t compromise ... won’t compromise. 
Don’t like it. [He stares moodily before him. Then, 
as with a sudden inspiration, he springs up.| Jove! 
If I could prove to you that you were dead wrong on 
one point, would you try to see that I was right on the 
other? 

Dane. Sure. What do you mean? 

Jack. If I could prove to you that a woman couldn’t 


take such an accusation . .. a false accusation... 
calmly, perhaps you would see that I’m not always 
wrong. 

Dane. Not always... but. 


Jack. And I still maintain tie a man wouldn’t fly 
all to pieces, but would listen calmly to what his wife 
has to say. 

Dane. But how are you going to prove it? 

Jack, Wait aminute. Don’t be impatient. 

Danze. Mysterious, aren’t you? 

Jack. First of all, you’ve got to promise me some- 
thing. Will you? 

Dane. I don’t know. I don’t buy a pig in a poke. 
What is it? 

Jack. Promise me that you won’t open your mouth, 
and that you’ll let me do all the talking for five minutes. 

Dane. That’s easy. 

Jack. Fine. Shake. [They do.] It’s a promise 
that no matter what you hear me say or what happens, 
you won’t open your mouth or make one sound. 

Dane [somewhat troubled]. Um... all right. 

Jack [delighted]. This is great. Why didn’t 
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I think of it before? It would save such a lot of argu- 
ment. [He goes to the door of the inner room at the 
right and calls.]| Grace ... Grace! [Gracz’s voice 
is heard, “Yes, dear.” | Come here a minute, will you? 

Danze. Yovu’re not going to ask your wife to settle 
this discussion? 

Jack. Sure Iam. I couldn’t pick anyone better. 

Dane. But... . it’s indelicate. 

Jack. It might be with you in here. So, get in 
there . . . like a good fellow. [He gives him a push 
towards the room at the left. | 

DANERENOM See NOje eo nL eae 

Jack. In there, if you don’t mind. And remember 
your promise. [In spite of Dane’s resistance, Jack 
succeeds in urging him. Danz, afraid of arousing sus- 
picion by too much protestation, reluctantly goes. | 

Dane. Darn silly thing to do! 

Jack. Wait and see if itis. There... I'll leave 
the door open, so you can hear it all. [He leaves it 
open, just a crack. | 

Grace [enters]. You want me, dear? 

Jack [savagely]. Yes. 

Grace. What’s the matter with you? Why, 
where’s.. . . ? 

Jack. Gone. 

Grace. So you quarrelled again? 

Jack. And with reason. 

Grace. Well, you needn’t take it out on me. 

Jack [feigning sarcasm and anger]. You don’t 
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deserve it? Ohno... poorlamb. . . of course, you 
don’t deserve it! 

Grace. Deserve it? Tm not responsible for your 
quarrels, 

Jacx. I wonder if you’re responsible for anything 

. anything at all? I wonder if any woman who’ll 
do the sort of thing you'll do 1s responsible. 

Grace. Would you mind telling me what’s the 
matter with you? 

Jack. Mind... Mind! You’ll mind when I tell 
POUL wis. 5 

Grace, Well? 

Jack [ranting]. You stand there lke an in- 
jured . .. wounded ...dove...or something! 
When you know perfectly well what is tearing at my 
heart and driving away my senses, 

Grace. Well, something is certainly driving away 


your senses, though I don’t know what it is. 


Jacx. How can you retain such composure? How 


-can you seem to feel nothing when you witness my 


agony? Your lover has told me... all. 

Grack. My... ? [For an instant she pauses, 
controlling herself at the shock, then she faces him 
quietly.| So... he told you? 

Jacx. What! 

Grace [very quietly]. Well, I’m glad. [Un- 
noticed, Dane peeps cautiously out the door.| WhenI 
told him how bitterly I regretted, and that I longed to 
throw myself at your feet and tell you the whole miser- 
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able story, he wouldn’t let me. But I know you. I 
knew you’d understand and forgive. [She comes to- 
wards him.] You do forgive, don’t you? 

Jack [quietly now, repressed. His emotion being 
deep and sincere, turns inwardly. He no longer rants. 
He speaks intensely, but softly]. Good God... 
what are you saying? 

Grace. Yes, it’s true. Why should I deny it. 
There must be truth between us at any cost. Say 
that you forgive me and that you understand. 

Jack. Understand? I must be mad... stark 

. raving mad. The play has gone to my head. 
The... 
Grace. No. You’re not mad. Herbert Dane was 
my lover. 

Jack [snarls and makes a spring at her, clutching 
her by the throat.| Take it back . .. take it back 
. .. Say it isn’t true, 

Grace. Oh, you’re choking me. 

Jack. Sayait isn’t true, Say its. «oP lbes 

Dane [bursting out of the inner room]. You big 
fool, of course, it isn’t true. [He hurls Jack violently 
aside. | 

Jack [panting]. What do you mean? 

Dane [sneers]. Cave man! 

Jack [running his hand across his forehead]. 
What does it all mean? Grace, what does it mean? 

[Grace looks helplessly at Dane. | 

Dane [to Jacx]. You thought you’d put one 
over on me. You’d spring that stuff on an innocent 
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wife? [He laughs.] But I got ahead of you and 
tipped Grace off. 

Jack. It’s a lie. You didn’t know I was going to 
tell her. 

Dane. No. But I tipped her off to the mess we’re 
in on the play, and we had it all cooked up that she 


_ was to come in and tell you her story. That all men 


are cave menI know. I merely had to prove it to you. 

Jack [looks from one to the other]. Is it true? 
Is it? 

Dane. Of course, you idiot! 

Jack, Good God! [A pause.] Grace... Grace, 
can you ever forgive me? I’m so sorry. 

Grace [turning away, reproachfully and hurt]. 
Oh... Oh! 

Jack. Forgive me. 

Grace [falling into his arms]. I love you, dear. 
I love you. 

Dane. Didn’t I tell you that’s just what she’d say? 
They always do. 

Jack [still embracing Gracr]. Oh, Grace. . « 
Grace . . . I didn’t know how much [I loved you, ’til I 
thought some other man had gotten you from me. 

Dane. There are some things even married men can 
learn. 

Grace [kissing Jacx]. My darling boy! 

Dane. Now perhaps we’ll be able to finish the play. 

Grace. You can start all fresh after dinner. But 
BOW... 

Jack. One breath of fresh air first. My head is 
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going around likeatop. Just one minute. [He dashes 
out, | 

[For a tense moment the two stand looking at each 
other—than Grace puts her hand to her throat and 
gulps. | 

Dane. A pretty narrow squeak... eh? 

Grace [grasping his hand with a warmth which is 
beyond gratitude]. Thanks. 

[As he holds her hand, still looking into her eyes— 
the curTAIN falls. } 
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THE STATE FORBIDS 


Scene: Mrs. Nasu’s one room dwelling . . . desola- 
tion. At the left of the barren room is a small cook 
stove. It is not far from the door leading into the hall, 
which is at the back of the room. On the opposite side 
is a bed in which a woman lies asleep. Not far from 
this, near the window, is a crude crib. The district 
nurse is preparing food near the oil cook-stove. She 
moves noiselessly. The door opens and Haroup Nasu, 
a ten-year-old boy, poorly clothed but well built and 
not under-nourished, bounces into the room. 

Haroxtp. Hello! 

Norse [laying her finger on her te me pointing to 
the sleeping figure|. Sh...h.. 

Haro [lowering his voice]. Oh! ite slings down 
his cap]. You the nurse? 

Nourse. Yes. I suppose you’re Harold. 

Harotp. Sure. [He thrusts his hands into his 
pockets and shivers.| Gee... but I’m glad to get 
back, 

Norse [reprovingly]. Don’t talk so loud. 

Harorp [in low tones, glancing at his mother]. 
Why did I have to stay away so long? 

Nurse. You mother was very sick. [Busy.] But 
four weeks isn’t so terribly long. 


Haroxrp. You'd think it was if you had to stay at 
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Porter’s punk hole. [A pauwse.] Anything to eat? 

Norse [stirring her cooking]. There will be pres- 
ently. Hungry? 

Harotp. Am I? 

Norse [smiles]. Just a few minutes. You don’t 
seem very anxious to see your new brother. 

Harotp [makes a wry face indicating his indiffer- 
ence]. Naw! 

Nurse. I thought all little boys liked to have a 
brother. 

Harotp [lazily going towards the crib]. Is that it? 

Nurse. Don’t wake him. 

Haroxp [tiptoes to the crib and stands a moment 
staring down. Then he returns to the nurse]. Gee 

. aln’t it ugly! Phew! 

Norse. All little babies are ugly. 

Harotp [surprised]. All got big heads like that? 

Nourse [with meaning]. Not just like that. 

Haroxtp [shuddering]. Ugh! Looks fierce! [A 
pause.| Ill bet it’lleat alot. [Confidentially, sitting 
on the edge of a box.| Good thing my old man never 
sawhim... 

Nourse [reprovingly]. Do you mean your father, 
Harold? 

Harowp. Sure. 

Norse. Well, say “My father,” then. 

Haroxp. Not for my old man. 

[Nurse smiles unwillingly. | 

Haroxp [prattling]. It’s six months since the old 
man croaked... . 
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Norse [reproachfully]. Died, . . . Harold. 

Haroitp [meekly]. Died. And... I'll tell you 
something, if you won’t tell... . 

Nourse. I won’t tell. 

Harotp. I don’t believe Ma was any more sorry 


) than me when he did kick out. 


: 


Norse [as before]. Harold! 

Haroxp. Honest. He wasn’t half good enough for 
her. Everybody said so. And we was both awful 
scared of him when he was soused. 

Nurse. Drunk! 

Haroup. Drunk. And he was drunk all the time. 
If you don’t believe me, ask Doctor Spencer. He’ll tell 
you. 

Nourse. Doctor Spencer is very fond of you. 

Harorp. He ought to be. He told Doctor Harris 
he made his reputation on me at the hospital. So he 
ought to like me. 

Nourse. You ought to like him. You’d have died 
if he hadn’t pulled you through. 

Harotp [confidentially]. I was tellin’ one of the 
boys about when I was a kid and he said kids was sick 
like me when their old man . 

Nourse [hastily]. Never mind what the boy said. 
He probably didn’t know anyway. 

Mrs. Nasu [stirs in her bed and stretches out her 
arms|. Oh... h! 

Haroun [going to the bedside]. Hello, Ma. You 
sure can sleep. 

Mrs. Nasu [kissing him]. Oh, Harold dear. 
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Haroxp [as though imparting news]. The baby’s 
awful ugly, ain’t it? 

Mrs. Nasu. Mother hasn’t seen little brother yet. 
[To the Nurse, imploringly.| But to-day .. . 

Nurss. As soon as the baby wakes up, Mrs. Nash. 

Mrs. Nasu. You’ve been putting me off for days 
and days. Why can’t I have my baby? 

Norse. It was for your own good and the child’s 
good. You’ve been too ill. 

Mrs. Nasu. Oh, I dread to see him. Wuart’s the 
matter with him? 

Nourse [sharply]. Matter with him? Why should 
there be anything? 

Mrs. Nasu. I’m so afraid! I... [Abruptly.] 
Give him to me, please. 

Nurse [more sharply]. You don’t want me to 
wake him, do you? 

Mrs. Nasu. No, I suppose not. 

[There is a knock on the door, an immediate open- 
ing, and Doctor Spencer enters. He is young, tall 
and business like. A man of mind but of conventional 
training. | 

Doctor. Good morning. 

Nurse. Good morning. [She leaves her cooking, 
turns down the light, and comes to the bed, where she 
stands. | 

Doctor [taking Haroxp’s hand]. Hello, my boy! 
Glad to see you. [He lays his hat on the table. | 

Haroun [very respectfully, for him]. Same to you, 
Doctor Spencer. 
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Doctor [smiling]. What do you say to the little 
present I brought you? [He goes to the bedside and 
feels the patient’s pulse. | 

[Haron hangs his head somewhat sulkily. | 

Nourse. He hasn’t seemed over pleased. 

Doctor [returns to Haroup and pats his head]. 
Run outside . . . there’s a good fellow. I'll be here 
only a few moments. Then you can come back. 

Haroxup. Yes, sir. Will you whistle when you go? 

Doctor. Sure I will. 

Harotp [going]. Thanks. [In the doorway he 
pauses.| I don’t want you to think I’m ungrateful, 
but being a friend of mine [with an indication towards 
the crib] . . . you might have dropped something bet- 
ter looking than that into the house. [He goes. | 

Docror [now sits beside the bed. He addresses the 
Norse significantly]. Mrs. Nash hasn’t seen her baby 
yet? 

Nurse. No. 

Doctor. Um! 

Norss. I thought you’d better be here. 

Mrs. Nasu. Doctor ... I want my baby. 

Doctor. Of course you do and you shall have it. 
But tell me first, how you are? How have you slept? 

Mrs. Nasu. Just now I slept and I dreamed of my 
baby. He was big and beautiful and strong. Oh, I 
was proud of him. 

Docror [cheerfully]. The sort of man Harold is 
going to be. 

Mrs. Nasu. I hope so. And the Little One... 
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[Pleadingly; she is fearful of the answer.| The Little 
One, too? 

Doctor [gravely, somewhat hesitantly]. The Little 
One may not be quite so big and strong. 

Mrs. Nasu [sitting up in bed]. Why? What do 
you mean? 

Doctor. He’s not strong. - 

Mrs. Nasu [in terror]. But that’s all... he’s 
just not strong .. . ? There’s nothing really the mat- 
ter with him? 

Doctor. Nothing to be alarmed about. But he 
looks a little strange just now. So I want to warn 
you before you see him. 

Mrs. Nasu [wnconvinced by the tone]. What's 
wrong with him, Doctor? ‘Tell me. 

Doctor. He may be somewhat of an invalid, Mrs. 
Nash. 

Mrs. Nasu [agonizing]. Oh, tell me . . . tell me. 
Is he crippled or maimed? Oh, don’t try to spare me. 
Tell me. 

Doctor. Be quiet. Or I can’t tell you. 

Mrs. Naso. What is it? Is he blind? Or deaf 
or deformed? 

Doctor. He’s not blind or deaf or deformed .. . 
that is—not bodily. 

Mrs. Nasn [with horror in her face]. You 
mean ..... Pf 

Doctor. His mind. He won’t be just like other 
children. You'll have to be very tender and patient 
with him. MHe’ll need all the love you can give him, 
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Mrs. Nasu [dully]. His mind... ! Oh, you 


don’t mean he’s a... 

Doctor [gently]. He is everything you fear. 
Just a little helpless mass of life. That’s all he can 
ever be. [Rising.| Now you know. 

[Mrs. Nasu stunned, stares before her. Then she 
lets owt a short sharp scream. | 

Nourse. Oh, Doctor, ought you to have told her? 

Docror [laying his hand firmly on Mrs. Nasn’s 
shoulder]. She’s got to know sometime. She’s got 
to face it. 

Mrs. Nasu [dully]. An idiot! My baby! [Sobs 
choke her. She turns to the Docror.] Oh, perhaps 
it isn’t as bad as you think. Harold was weak and 
sick and . . . [Her voice hardens.] No. Harold was 
born ten years before. 

[Doctor does not answer, but pats her shoulder ten- 
derly, waiting for her to grow quiet. | 

Mrs. Nasu [harshly]. I heard a woman once talk 
just as I am talking. Only they lied to her. They 
said her baby could be cured. I looked at that child. 
[She shudders.] Ugh! I shall never forget . .. the 
lolling big head, the... 

Doctor. Sh... h! This won’t do you any good. 

Mrs. Nasu [as in a trance]. <A child of a drunk- 
ard ... a degenerate ... Just a Poor Little One 
... [an instant’s pause]... like—Mine. [Pres- 
ently the dull stoniness of emotion passes and she turns 
hysterically to the physician.| Don’t let it grow up 
to suffer, Doctor. Don’t let it live in hell. It doesn’t 
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know anything now. It’s no use to itself. It’s no 
use to any one on earth. Oh, Doctor, kill it! That’s 
the kind thing. That’s humane. There’s no harm. 
It’s no more than throwing away a dead flower. 

Doctor. Sh...h! Be quiet—please. You'll 
work yourself into a fever. 

Mrs. Nasu [clinging to him; hysterically]. Kill it, 
Doctor ... kill it! Don’t let it live. Oh, why won’t 
you end its suffering? Why? 

Doctor. I can’r Take tire. That’s impossible. 
Crippled, diseased, imbecile, whatever it is, it is life 
and I can’t take it. 

Mrs. Nasu. It’s my child. I bore it. 

Doctor. The child has a right to live. 

Mrs. Nasu. To live—yes. But ruis isn’t life. It 
will never even know it’s alive. It will just stare and 
stare and know nothing. But I’ll know it’s alive. Tl 
have to watch it day by day and know that it’s my fault. 
I-did its” -Eean’t, I'tell you. I can’t: [?’s a sin Gee 
acrime. I won’t let it live I... 

Doctor. Mrs. Nash, you must be quiet. 

Mrs. Naso [as before]. Kill it, Doctor. It 
wouldn’t want to live if it could choose. You’d shoot 
a suffering dog. You’d kill a horse you loved rather 
than see it suffer. But my baby, a little human soul, 
you won’t put out of torture. Well, I Love it. Do 
you know what that means? [She peers into his face 
fanatically.| If you won’t kill it, I will. 

Doctor [matter of fact]. Nonsense, Mrs. Nash. 
You don’t realize what you are saying. 
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Mrs. Nasu [eacitedly]. I love it, I tell you. I 
bore it, dreamed for it, prayed for it. After I knew 
that it must come . . . Oh, how I prayed that it should 
be beautiful and strong. It should have all in life I 
had missed and now . . . [She breaks down.] Oh, my 
God! [A pause in which she sobs.] I won’t do this 
thing, I tell you. I won’t commit this crime. It didn’t 
want to come. It didn’t ask to come. It shouldn’t 
have come. [Mesolutely.] And it sha’n’t stay. 

Docror [taking her hand]. Mrs. Nash, please, 
control yourself. 

[Mrs. Nasu bursts into a hysterical fit of sobbing. 
The Doctor rises to allow her to grow quieter. The 
Norse steps forward to him.] 

Doctor. I have told her too soon. A little brom- 
ide at once. [He opens his bag and gives the medi- 
-cine to the Nurse. Both Doctor and Nursx stand 
back to the woman. | 
Mrs. Nasu [slips out of bed, a pillow in her hand, 

which she is almost too weak to hold. Feebly she tot- 
ters towards the crib. Without looking at the in- 
fant, turning her face away so that she may not see 
what she is doing, she rams the pillow down upon the 
child and holds it there. Then a moan escapes her 
and she totters, saves herself from falling by clutching 
at the crib. Still she looks persistently away. The 
Doctor and Nurse hear her and rush towards her. 
Again summoning all her strength Mrs. Nasu presses 
the pillow down upon the child and holds it firmly, while 
she faces the Doctor and Nursn, as an entrapped 
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animal, about to spring.] It sha’n’t live, I tell you! 

Doctor [takes her arm. With the little strength 
she has left she struggles with him]. You'll hurt your- 
self, I’m stronger than you are. 

[The Nunss has lifted the pillow from the baby and 
fans the child with a bit of paper. She raises its head, 
bending over the crib. | 

Doctor. Think what you’re doing. This would be 
murder. 

Mrs. Nasu [standing still; dully, as though turned 
to stone]. Murder? .No. Love—pity—compassion ! 

Docror [leading her towards the bed]. The State 
wouldn’t see it your way, I’m afraid. You’d have a 
big price to pay. 

Mrs. Nasu [intensely]. Id be willing. 

[Nurse comes and arranges her in bed. | 

[Docror sits near her again. ] 

Mrs. Nasu [falls back upon her pillows exhausted. 
But after an instant she sits up and leans towards him. 
She is intensely wrought up and excited]. I oughtn’t 
to have borne that child. You knew it... 

Doctor. I warned you when Harold came not to 
have another baby. 

Mrs. Nasu [bitterly]. You warned me! But how? 

Doctor. I told you... 

Mrs. Nasu [passionately]. You piwn’r tell me. 
You hinted! You gave me vague advice that left 
me as blind as I was before. 

Doctor. You are ungrateful. I told you all I 
dared. It is against the law to tell a woman ways and 
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means to prevent conception. Perhaps you didn’t know 
this. But it 1s against the law. 

Mrs. Nasu. For ten years I chanced not to have 
a child. It wasn’t my wisdom or your‘help that kept 
me from it. And then—then when this happened and 
I knew, I came to you and begged you . . . begged you 
on my knees ... to help me. But you wouldn’t. 

Docror. I couldn’t help you. 

Mrs. Nasu [savagely]. You wouldn’t. 

Doctor. It would have been criminal. 

Mrs. Nasu [pointing to the crib]. More criminal 
than—that? 

Doctor. You asked me an impossible thing. I 
only did my duty. No decent doctor would risk his 
career and face the criminal court to do the thing you 
wanted. 

Mrs. Nasx. Oh, how you tortured me that day with 
all you told me. My heart ached for the little un- 
born thing. You stood there and saw. You saw the 
hell open before it . . . the life-long torture. But you 
wouldn’t help. 

Doctor [gently]. The State forbids such things, 
Mrs, Nash. It’s taking life. Even unborn life 1s life, 
you know. 

Mrs. Nasu [harshly, indicating the child]. I don’t 
eall tat life. 

Doctor. You shouldn’t be unreasonable. I can’t 
go against the State. [Now he includes the Nurse by 
an occasional glance.| Perhaps it isn’t right or just 
when women need us doctors; and God knows, they do 
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need us. But what can we do? Our hands are tied. 

Mrs. Nasu [agonizing, rocks to and fro]. 

Doctor. Personally I think a doctor should have 
as much say over life and death as a judge has. It 
would save a lot of misery. But that isn’t the law. 
And we are helpless. [He glances at the Nurse. ] 
You know I firmly believe in educating women to have 
only as many children as they can properly care for; 
as many as their strength permits [to Mrs. Nasu] 
and in a case like yours—none. But as I say, the 
State... 

Mrs. Nasu [vehemently]. Oh, I know! I’ve seen 
it time and again. Mothers don’t count. Babies don’t 
count. It doesn’t matter whether they’re fed or clothed 
or happy. They grow up into something somehow. 
And that’s all the State cares. Tools... ! Just so 
many tools. It won’t ever help when it ought to. It 
-wouldn’t help me. It wouldn’t let you help me. [She 
sobs while she talks.| It made me have that baby 
even after I knew that it might be born cursed. 
[Hard.| But I’ve fooled them this time. That’s a 
useless tool ... it’s no good to them. An idiot. 
[Breaking down.| My baby! Oh, my God! 

[While she is hysterically sobbing, the Nursn at a 
sign from the Doctor, takes the baby which she has 
been rocking in her arms, and brings it to Mrs. Nasu. 
It is held so that no one but the mother looks upon 
it. For an instant she turns her face from it.] 

Mrs. Nasu. Take it away. I don’t want to see 
it. I don’t ever want to see it. [Presently she looks, 
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first with horror and covers her eyes with her hands. 
Ugh! [Then she looks again and gazes fascinated. 
Now overcome with pity she opens her arms.) My 
baby! Poor little thing! Poor little beggar! [The 
Nourse gives her the child, she holds it to her and kisses 
it passionately. | 

Doctor [to the Nurse]. She’s all right now. She 
won’t hurt it. [He takes up his hat.] WVll drop in 
later. Good-bye. [He goes. An instant later a 
whistle is heard outside. | 

[ Mrs. Nasu lies back with her baby in her arms. ]} 

Haro [enters]. Im awful hungry. ['He walks 
to the bed and watches the pair. Then he shrugs his 
shoulders, thrusts his hands contemptuously into his 
pockets, commences to whistle and walks to the win- 
dow.| Ym glad you’ve got something else to hug 
except me, 

Nurse [busy at the cook stove]. Don’t you like 
to be hugged? 

Harotp [looking out the window]. Naw. Im too 
big. He’ll be big some day, then he won’t want to be 
hugged neither. 

[Nurse shudders at the suggestion.| - 

Haroitp [turns and watches the child, contemp- 
-tuously]. He’s fierce! Tl never like him. 

_ [Nurse dishes some soup and puts it on the table.] 

[Haroun at once forgets mother and child and com- 
mences to eat rapidly. | 
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It is now ten years later. 

The roomis a trifle less poverty stricken. The cook- 
stove has gone. There is also an inner room. 

Mrs. Nasu is sewing. At her feet Poor LitTLe 
One, a large overgrown boy, is discovered facing the 
window at the back of the room.* He is playing with 
toys. Now he raises his hands, high above his head, 
claps them together and bursts out laughing. Mnrs. 
Nasu shrinks slightly, as she always does at the sound 
of his senseless laughter. It lasts but a moment, 
Then in silence he continues to play. 

[Mrs. Nasu for a second stares at him broodingly, 
then continues to sew.]~ 

Haroun [a handsome lad of twenty, manly and well 
set up, enters. He kisses his mother and tosses a bag 
to the child]. Here, Little One—catch! [The child 
makes no attempt to catch and the bag falls to the 
floor. | 

Mrs. Nasu [sadly]. It’s no use, Harold. You 
can’t teach him. 

Haroxp. Well, I’m not going to give up trying 
yet, ; 

Mrs. Nasu. Doctor Spencer says you might as well 
make up your mind to it. 

Haroup. He doesn’t know everything. Something 
might happen. 

Mrs. Nasu. After ten years? [Smiling sadly.] 
I’m afraid not. 


*The face of the idiot child, as baby or later, is never seen 2 
by the audience. : 
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Harowp [opens the bag and takes out a candy 
which he places in the child’s mouth]. Here... 
open your mouth. [Then he turns to his mother and 
sits near her.| Has Mrs. Walker heard from Ralph? 

Mrs. Naso. No. It’s very strange. I’m afraid it 
means bad news. 

Haroxtp. The boys at the front are having a rot- 
ten time of it. Especially the green ones. They save 
all the talent and push the youngsters right on to the 
firing line. Devilish thing, this war! 

Mrs. Nasu. Thank God, you didn’t enlist when 
Ralph Walker did. I think it would have killed me, 
Harold. . 

Haroup. Don’t worry about my enlisting. Noth- 
ing could make me. [Angrily.| Not even that hussy 
who called me—a coward! 7 

Mrs. Nasu. Who dared to call you a coward? 

Harotp. Oh, never mind. 

Mrs. Nasu. It’s the cowards who enlist. It takes 
- courage to stay at home. 

Haroup. Youw’re right, Mother, it does. We could 
have avoided this war if we’d wanted to. We’re as 
much to blame as the other side. 

Mrs. Nasu. You’ll keep out of it, Harold? No 
matter what happens? 

Haroup. I’ve no desire, Mother, to go out and kill 
fellows, just young fellows like Tam. Yes. Ill keep 
out of it—if I can. 

Mrs. Nasu. My heart aches for every suffering 
mother in the world. 
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Haroxup. It’s tough. 

Mrs. Nasu [reflectively]. Curious, isn’t it? 
There’s just one world, one mass of human beings to- 
gether. Probably just one flag in the sight of God 
and yet... [She breaks off abrupily.] Let’s not 
talk about it, dear. It makes me sad. 

Haroip. We've got to talk about it, Mother. It 
may strike home. 

Mrs. Nasu [alarmed]. What do you mean? 

Haroxp. We have exhausted our volunteers. Now 
a conscription order has been issued. 

Mrs. Nasw. I don’t understand. I don’t know any- 
thing about such things. Is that the law? 

Hazotp. No. But in war times they make new 
laws. Each State is obliged to provide a certain num- 
ber of men. Men who have to serve whether they want 
to or not. Their names are chosen, placed in a hat, 
all jumbled up together and drawn... [he smiles] 
. . . just as you would draw a lottery ticket. My 
name has gone into the hat, Mother. Down at the 
court house they are drawing now. 

Mrs. Nasu. Harold! 

Harortp. Such a crowd you never saw. Doctor 
Spencer is working his head off. He’s surgeon general 
and has got charge of the entire recruiting. 

Mrs. Nasu [terrorized]. Your name’s not in, 
Harold . . . Oh, not your name! 

Haroun [lightly]. Yes... along with the rest 

. a whole load of men. There isn’t a ghost of a 
chance that I’ll be conscripted but ... . 
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Mrs. Nasu. No, Harold, no. I couldn’t bear it. 
You’re all I’ve got. You’re all my life, my happi- 
ness, 

Haroun [kissing her]. Why, Mother, what a baby 
you are. Anybody would think I were already chosen. 
Mrs. Nasu. If you should be chosen, must you go? 

Harotp. There’s no free will about it, Mother. 
The State orders. You know what that means. 

Mrs. Nasu [with a long glance at Poor Litrie 
One]. The State! [Bitterly.] Sometimes I  al- 
most hate the State. 

Haroup [pats her hand]. There is one way out 
of conscription. 

Mrs. Nasu. ‘Tell me. 

Harotp. If a man is chosen, he can pay a certain 
sum of money ... I’m not sure of the amount, and 
the State will provide a substitute. 

Mrs. Nasu. That’s some comfort. 

Harowtp. So even if I’m unlucky enough to be con- 
‘scripted, we have one hope left. 

Mrs. Nasu. And you sha’n’t go. Not if it beg- 
gars us to keep you here. 

Doctor Spencer [knocks on the door. Haroup 
opens it]. May I come in? 

Mrs. Nasu. Yes, indeed. 

Haroxup. Hello, Doctor ... come right in. Sit 
down. 

Docror [sitting]. I heard such a sobbing in the 
hall as I came up the stairs. I wonder what is wrong. 

Mrs. Nasu [rising]. Oh, perhaps Mrs. Walker has 
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heard something from her son. I’d better see. I won’t 
be a minute. 

Doctor [rising]. If I can be of any help... 

Mrs. Nasu [going]. I'll call you. 

Doctor [when he is alone with the boy]. Wve got 
bad news for you, Harold. 

Haroxp. Out with it! 

[Doctor looks at him. | 

Haroup. Called ... eh? 

Docror. Yes. Called. Come with me now and 
register. 

Haroxtp. I’m not going, Doctor. 

Doctor. You must, my boy. I’m here officially. 
You must register within an hour, or it means arrest. 

Harotp. I don’t believe in conscription. I won’t 
be forced to murder. 

Doctor. My dear boy, nobody believes in conscrip- 
tion theoretically. When war breaks out it becomes a 
necessity. Be aman. Your country needs you. 

Haroup [matter of fact, not sentimentally|. Doc- 
tor, my mother needs me. 

Doctor. She'll get on. Other women do. 

Harorp. I don’t see how. 

Docror [laying his hand on Haroun’s shoulder]. 
If each fellow stopped to think of the woman who 
needed him, how do you think we could carry on a war? 

Haroxp. A pity he doesn’t think then. 

Docror [urging him]. You mustn’t consider in- 
dividuals, Old Fellow. 
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Haroup [hotly]. No one ever has considered in- 
dividuals. That’s been most of our trouble. 

Doctor [pleasantly]. I’m not a Socialist or 
Anarchist or any other kind of an Ist. 

Harotp [excitedly]. Oh, yes youare. <A Jingoist. 

[Doctor laughs. } 

Haroxp [as before]. Your views and mine are dif- 
ferent, Doctor. Wve been poor and you haven't. 
That may account for it. But sometimes when you’ve 
talked patriotism and glory up to me—you know how 
I mean—lI’ve had hard work to remember that you’re 
my best friend; Mother’s best friend. 

Docror. I’ve only tried to make you feel what 
every man ought to feel for his country. 

Haroxtp. The State has got you hypnotized. But 

it hasn’t got me and it won’t get me. I won’t fight in 
a war I had no voice in declaring. I won’t fight for a 
wrong principle. I won’t shoot my own brothers .. . 
that’s all there is to it. 
- Doctor [gently]. Harold, you aren’t standing on 
a soap box and this isn’t a street corner. This is just 
between friends. [Again laying his hand on Haroxn’s 
arm.| My dear boy, no one is asking you to volun- 
teer. This is conscription. You’ve cor to go. 

Haroxtp [turning to him, fiercely]. And you call 
this a free country? [With a short contemptuous 
laugh. | 

Doctor. War changes everything. 

Haro. [ignoring the answer, in the same manner as 
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before]. What’s free about this country? Who’s free 
in it? Are you? Am I? Can you use your profes- 
sion as you want to? Can you use your judgment 
and your knowledge of life? [Hotly.] No. Of 
course you can’t. Can I use my strength, my energy 
as I want to? No. I’ve got to use it—to kill. The 
State stuffs us full of patriotism and loyalty until we 
forget every decent instinct in us. Love, generosity, 
pity—everything goes but hate. We’re turned into 
fighting beasts. That’s all we are. 

[Doctor protests dumbly.] 

Harotp. And then the hypocrisy of it! Why 
doesn’t the State say “Get out and murder!” “Let’s 
all be beasts!” “Get out and kill!” Oh, it can’t get 
me with its talk of patriotism. No, by God, it can’t 
get me. 

Docror. Be sensible, my boy. What will you do? 

Haroutp. Pay, of course. Tl pay their dirty 
money. 

Doctor. Then you'll send a substitute? You're 
not going? 

Harotp. No. I’m not going. 

[The door opens and Mrs. Nasu enters, very 
frightened and white. | 

Mrs. Nasu [very softly}. She’s heard, Harold. 
Ralph has been—killed. [She covers her eyes with 
her hands. | 

[Harotp starts. ] 

Doctor. Oh, the poor woman. I'll go in to her. 
The first door to the left, isn’t it? 
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[Mrs. Nasu nods. | 

['Docror goes. } 

[Haroun stands staring before him. | 

Mrs. Nasu. ‘Terrible, my boy, isn’t it? 

Haroun [as before]. Killed! 

Mrs. Nasu [putting her arm about him]. Thank 
God ... oh, thank God .. . you aren’t out there. 

Haroxp [draws a little away from her]. Don’t, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Nasu. What is it, my boy. What is it? 

[‘'Haroxp does not answer. | 

Mrs. Nasu. What’s troubling you, Harold? What 
is it, dear? Don’t keep anything back from your 
mother. [\She waits an instant.] Of course if you 
don’t want to tell me . . . you don’t have to. 

Harotp. I do have to. I wish I didn’t. 

Mrs. Nasu. You frighten me. What is it? 
‘Something Doctor Spencer has said? 

[Haroxp nods. | 

Mrs. Nasu [not too tragically]. You’re con- 
scripted? 

Haroup. Yes. 

Mrs. Nasu. But you’re not... 

Haroxip. I’m called [a pause—then resolutely] and 
I’m going. 

Mrs. Nasu [completely changed]. Harold! 

Harowp. I’ve got to register at once—now. 

Mrs. Nasu. You promised me even if you were 
called ... 

Harowp. To pay a price and send another man. 
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Mrs. Nasu [clinging to him]. Yes, dear, yes. 

Harotp [staring ahead of him]. You can’t pay for 
life with money. 

Mrs. Nasu... But you said. -. 

Harotp. I didn’t understand until you came back 
from in—there, 

Mrs. Nasu. Oh, my boy... no!... no! 

Haroup. I’m trying to do what’s right. 

Mrs. Nasu. I need you. 

Haroxtp. The man I’d send in my place probably 
has a mother. 

Mrs. Nasu [breaking down]. Oh, Harold dear. 

Haron [soothing her]. There, Mother dear, don’t 
cry, don’t. 

Docror [knocks, opens the door and enters]. Poor 
woman. She’s better alone. 

Mrs. Nasu. Oh, Doctor, talk to him! Tell him 
not to go. I couldn’t bear it. He'll listen to you. 
He always has. 

Docror [genuimely sur artsce |; Is he going? I 
thought that . 

Mrs. Nase Pay Don’t you know that he’s 
going? Didn’t you come to get him? Aren’t you try- 
ing to drag him away from me? Oh, Harold, my son, 
listen to me. 

[Haroxp stands staring and thinking. | 

Mrs. Nasu. They’ll push you to the front, food for 
bullets; they always do with the green ones. You 
told me they do, They did with her boy. [For an 
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instant she is overcome at the thought.| Harold, lis- 
ten. 

Haroup [taking her in his arms]. Mother dear, 
please, I must go. I— 

Mrs. Nasu [turning away]. Help me, Doctor. 
Talk to him. 

Haroxp [soothingly]. Hush, dearie. You’re mak- 
ing too much of it. Today I’m only going to sign . . . 

Mrs. Nasu. And then you'll go to the front. 
They’re all going. Oh,I know. Oh, Doctor... help 
me. 

Doctor. I’m as powerless as you are. 

Mrs. Nasu [turning on him savagely]. Why did 
you come here? Why did you tell him? 

Doctor. It was my duty. 

Mrs. Nasu [bitterly]. Once before I heard you 
quote your duty, when like a coward you wouldn’t give 
me help. [With a glance at the idiot child.] You 
could have spared that child from being born. But 
you wouldn’t spare it. 

Doctor. I couldn’t. You are blaming me for 
things beyond my control. I didn’t make the laws. 

Mrs. Nasu [excitedly and spontaneously]. The 
State won’t let us women help ourselves. We must have 
children whether we want them or not. And then the 
State comes and takes them from us. It doesn’t ask. 
It commands. We’ve got to give them up. [Shrilly.] 
I’ve got to give my boy. [Again bitterly.] What are 
we, we women? Just cattle! Breeding animals... . 
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without a voice! Dumb—powerless! [An instani’s 
pause, then in intense rebellion.| Oh, the State! The 
State commands! And the State forbids! Damn the 
State! 

Haroup. Mother! 

Doctor. I wish'that I need not have been the bearer 
of this message. 

Mrs. Nasu. Years ago you wouldn’t help me to 
end the suffering of an innocent soul. You wouldn’t 
even turn your back while a Taine went out into the 
darkness. But now you come to take him from me. 
You'd take the boy I’ve watched grow big and strong 
... aman... and you'd leave tHat. [Points to 
the child. ] 

Doctor. Dear woman, what can I do? 

Mrs. Nasu. You said to put that child out of the 
way would be murder. The State would call it mur- 
der. Well ... what’s this? Tell me. Isn’t this 
murder? Isn’t this life you are taking? [Savagely.] 
Oh, I hate you. I have hated you for ten long years. 
But I never knew how much until to-day. 

Doctor [gently]. You are unstrung. You don’t 
mean what you are saying. 

Harotp. No, Doctor, of course she doesn’t. 
[Protesting.] Mother dear . . . [He comes and puts 
his arms about her. | 

[Mrs. Nasu clings to him desperately and caresses 
him. | 

Doctor [looking at his watch]. Sorry, my boy, but 
time’s almost up. 
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Haroxtp [gently putting his mother aside]. Vm 
ready. 

Mrs. Nasu [clinging]. No, Harold...no... 

Hazoxtp. Let me go, dear. 

[The two men start for the door. | 

Mrs. Nasu [in a changed tone, brokenly and appeal- 
ingly]. You... Doctor ... You can’t take him! 

[Doctor pauses and turns. | 

Mrs. Nasu [begging]. Don’t you remember what 
you said? [Pointing to Poor Lirrite Onr.| That 
... “That’s life. Crippled, imbecile, whatever it is, 
it 1s life and I can’t take it.” You said even an un- 
born thing is life. Oh, you won’t, Doctor ... now. 
You won’t. You can’t. 

[Haroxp pushes the Doctor out the door. They 
go]. 

Mrs. Nasu [following to the doorway]. This 1s 
—dife you are taking! [She screams.] Harold! [She 
walks back into the room and tries to collect herself, 
_ pressing her hands tight to her throbbing temples. ] 
It’s murder! Murder! [For a second she stands 
irresolute, then falls face forward across the table sob- 
bing violently. At the sound the idiot child raises its 
two hands above its head, claps them together and 
bursts into a senseless piercing shriek of laughter. | 
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